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BRAND-NEW 
EDITION 


Measures over A FOOT 
HIGH. Over 3500 pho 
tographs of famous plays 
and players from 1900 
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brand-new section on 
the 1951 Season. 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE a 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum. Regular Retail Price $7.50 1946: Ingrid Bergman in 1951: 
foconry a Revised Edition — Including Plays of 1951 Joan of Lorraine."* B 
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Fascinating desc: ., cions of plays and players. See the theatre mature before your eyes THE FIRESIDE TI/EATRE, Dept. TA-3, 
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Members’ Price 1.89 
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The Best in Literature 
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List Price 6.00 List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 Members’ Price 1.89 


Receive ANY 2 ‘of these notable works 


Wherever good books are read and discussed the Book Find Club has 
become known for the high standard of its selections and their low price of 
$1.89 per book. THE BALLAD OF THE Sap CaFE—containing all the novels and 
many short stories of Carson McCullers; MALE AND FEMALE,“a study of sexes 
in a changing world” by Margaret Mead; Oepipus—MyYTH AND COMPLEX—a 
brilliant analysis of all the major psychoanalytic theories from Freud to the 
present, including the complete Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles, by Patrick 
Mullahy; OuR CHILDREN AND Our ScuHoo.s by Lucy Sprague Mitchell; THe 
Far SIDE OF PaRaDISE, the widely acclaimed biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
by Arthur Mizener; GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN by William C. Boyd; 
Out OF My LaTER Years by Albert Einstein; THE AMERICAN MIND by Henry 
Steele Commager; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD Ear, “the inner experience of 
a psychoanalyst,” by Theodore Reik;—these are only a few of the many notable 
books available to members. They are all books that each of us would want 
to read and keep for his permanent library. 


... at only $1.89 regardless of list price 


We 
The publishers’ list prices . 


of these books range up to Receive FREE Gift Book 


$6.00 but as a member of the As an intreduction to the Book Find 
Book Find Club you pay only Clube, select any 2 books pictured or 
$1.89 (plus postage and han- listed in the coupon as your FREE 
dling). Actually this means GIFT BOOK and your first selection 


. UP TO $12.00 RETAN COST 
an average saving of more FOR ONLY $1.89 


than 50% on the books you 
buy. 
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Join THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


, FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL 


The Book Find Club ¢/o Theatre Arts,\30WSéth St.,N.Y. 19, NLY 
Pleose enroll me os a member Check any 2 books listed below: 


and send me the FREE book ond [) OEDIPUS—MYTH AND COMPLEX 
first select Ih dicoted FIGHT AGAINST FEARS 
, ion | hove indicated. F) BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE 
| am also to receive FREE eoch /™ GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN 
month the Club's literary mogo- [| THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION 
zine, the Book Find News. | [7] LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 
. understand | may accept os few | oer a ey 
Z os 4 books a yeor at the SPE- = ov f. EARS 
= THE AMERICAN MIND 
List Price 4.00 CIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF Pace OF JACKSON 
Members’ Price 1.89 ONLY $1.89 a BOOK (plus 24¢ [) THEODORE DREISER 
: postage and handling) and mo } OUR CHILDREN AND OUR SCHOOLS 
hk costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You pay mee ~ “ P . EXILE’S RETURN 
‘ y membership ct ony | 
only for the books you want and you may take as few as four ‘ REUNION AND REACTION 
in the entire membership year. Each month you receive, FREE time after purchasing 4 selec- TROUBLED SLEEP 
the Book Find News, so that you can decide for yourself, after tions (CTHE FAR SIDE OF PARADISE 
reading the review of the forthcoming selection, if you want 
the book. If not, you simply return the printed form (always ee - —————— — 
supplied by us) which tells us not to send it. In addition, the Please Print 
Book Find News contains reviews of other notable books avail- ADDRESS_._ ee ne ee a AD 
able to members. Since it is almost certain that you read at 
least four Book Find Club selections during the year anyway oa __ZONE____STATE ——___—_—_ 
why not get them from the Club at the tremendous savings we (Prices slightly higher in Cenado D-3-10 
are able to effect through our large printing orders 
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DEAR SIR: 

. . and who is this “Mr. Spelvin” [“Mr. 
Spelvin Criticizes the Critics,” February] 
who thinks he can snipe from hiding at 
the people who really know the theatre? 

HENRY COHEN 
Miami Beach, Fla 


I am most disappointed in... your 
January cover [Gloria Smith in Top 
Banana). It 
THEATRE Rae 
ss femme the policy of 
our “quick 
and dirty 
publications 
to play up 
a 
MARY E.GAVIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


. . + less for 

the fair (?) 

sex and more 

sex-appeal. 

GLORIA SMITH pt oe ae 

theatre (and 

dance) too. . . . Mr. Gassner is fine, but 
more Miss Smiths 

BOYD FRANCE 


Washington, D.C. 


Of all the burdens, the twenty percent 
tax on tickets [“What Happens to Your 
Theatre Dollar?,” Doris Hering, Janu- 
ary) should be the first one eliminated. 
Why should the government tax a small, 
cultural, non-profit industry? That is 
just what Broadway producing is over 
any given year. 

ELIZABETH NORMAN 

Helena, Montana 


. the photograph of . . . Juno and 
the Paycock [“Can the Abbey Theatre 
be Restored?, January] . . . is not a 
scene from the . . . production of 1934 
[but] our American production done 
in 1940 

EDWARD CHOATE 
New York City 


that book publication of Reigen 
was banned in the United States [“La 
Ronde,” Leda Bauer, December] . . . is 
incorrect. Reigen was published in our 
Modern Library series. . . . 
BENNETT CERF, president 
Random House, Inc. 
New York City 


Kabuki [“Fish, Rice and Foot- 
lights,” Richard Bertrandias, January] 
is a living, dramatic theatre . . . and 
you treat it like a circus side show. . . . 

W. LUILEY STAFFORD 
APO 15, San Francisco 
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The Cover 


Cornelia Otis Skinner, photographed by John Erwin, with 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s drawing of Yvette Guilbert, one of the 
characters she portrays in Paris "90 and tells why on page 16. 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


In A New Musical Play 


The Ring and! 


Music by 
RICHARD RODGERS 
Book and Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Based on the Novel Anna and the King of Siam” by 
MARGARET LANDON 
with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF. DORETTA MORROW 
Directed by JOHN van DRUTEN 


Settings and Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Costumes designed by IRENE SHARAFF 
Choreography by JEROME ROBBINS 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. 44th St. 


Eves. at 8:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:25 


Presented in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


with MYRON McCORMICK 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20 
Monday Eves. Only: Curtain at 7 Sharp 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


ROBERT PENN WARREN, 


Playwriting 
LEMIST ESLER, 
BOYD SMITH, 
FRANK MeMULLAN, 
LEO LAVANDERO, Directing 
CONSTANCE WELCH, Speech, Acting 
DONALD OENSLAGER, Scene Design 
FRANK BEVAN, Costume Design 
STANLEY McCANDLESS, Lighting 
OREN PARKER, Technical Production 
EDWARD C. COLE, 


Playwriting 
Playwriting 


Directing 


Management 
Television 


ALOIS NAGLER, 


GEORGE IZENOUR, Research 
Theatre Engineering 


Theatre History 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL 
CURRICULUM 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


New Haven, Connecticut 


age hs 


N OTEWORTHY RECORDINGS are 
being issued this spring in every the- 
atre field: musical comedy, 
opera, ballet, modern dance, and motion 
pictures of the past and present 

Choicest of the 


drama, 


musical comedy al- 
bums is Columbia’s Girl Crazy (ML 
4475), by George and Ira Gershwin, 
starring Mary Martin. As almost every- 
one knows, this 1930 musical was one of 
Gershwin's most ebullient, including / 
Got Rhythm, Embraceable You, Bidin’ 
My Time, But Not For Me and Sam 
and Delilah, numbers which did a great 
deal for the careers of Ethel 
and Ginger 


Merman 

members of the 
Martin 
and this album pro- 
vides her with several opportunities to 
show it. She does particularly well by 
Bidin’ My Time, Embraceable You and 
But Not Fer Me. However, I Got 
Rhythm still belongs to Merman, and 
one wishes this song, in this instance, 
had been passed on to Louise Carlyle, 
whe does remarkably well by Sam and 
Delilah. Elsewhere, Eddie Chappel pro- 


vides agreeable vocals, 


Rogers, 
Mary 
with a song, 


original cast 


way 


also has a 


and there's some 
overall superior support by the chorus 
and orchestra under Lehman Engel’s 
direction. Since Mary Martin will prob- 
ably be playing South Pacific for months 
in London, this album should be doubly 
welcome to those who miss her here 
Present-day 
sented by 


musicals are also repre- 
Capitol’s original-Broadway- 
cast album of Top Banana (S308), the 
most recent addition to the fold. This 
show is at its bright and bouncing best 
whenever Phil Silvers is around, and the 
same holds true for the recording. His 
best numbers here, as in the show, are 
The Man of the Year-This Week and 
O.K. for TV. He also teams up with 
Rose Marie in A Word A Day and with 
a howling canine in A Dog I; A Man's 
Best Friend. Lindy Doherty and Judy 
Lynn do their best by the more routine 
romantic tunes while Bob Scheerer adds 
zest and animation to the rhythmic My 
Home Is In My Shoes. 

More serious 
sented by Decca’s ANTA Album of 
Stars-Vol. 2 (DL9009) called “Great 
Moments From Great Plays.” Included 
in this collection are Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne in a scene from The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street; Tallulah 
Bankhead, Kent Smith and Eugenia 
Rawls in two scenes from The Little 
Foxes; Henry Fonda, Julie Harris and 
Marc Connelly in a scene from The 
Farmer Takes A Wife; and Dame Edith 
Evans, Terin Thatcher and Ivan Simp- 
son in scenes from The Sea Gull. It is 


theatre is best repre- 


ee ‘eft 


again a delight to hear the mellowness 
of Cornell's husky and to listen 
to Bankhead throatily snarl her 
through The Little Foxes. However, the 
rarest treat is Dame Edith Evans in 
The Sea Gull. Britain’s first lady of the 
theatre has one of those rare voices that 
happen only once or twice in a genera- 
tion — rich, resonant, versatile and in- 
finitely varied. As was true of the first 
album of the series, 


voice 


way 


all of the partici- 
pating playwrights and performers have 
contributed their royalties and fees to 
the American National Theatre 
Academy 


and 


Opera in excerpts and suites appears 
to be enjoying almost as much popu- 
larity as the new LP complete perform- 
ance albums. Of the former, one of the 
most noteworthy is RCA Victor's “Stars 
of The Age” (LCT 1039), 
another album in its omnibus series of 
“A Treasury of Immortal Performances.” 
This set, centered on stars of a genera- 
tion or two ago, includes Battistini, 
Caruso, Galli-Curci, Melba, Scosti, Bori, 
Destinn, Homer, Ruffo and Tetrazzini 
The bright star is, of course, Enrico 
Caruso, singing two of his most popular 
numbers: Addio alla Madre from Caval- 
leria Rusticana and M’appari from 
Martha. Both are flooded with Caruso’s 
great natural warmth and lyricism, and 
the latter selection is especially notable 
for its sustained phrasing. There will 
probably be differences of opinion over 
other selections, but for this 
Galli-Curci’s Chanson Indoue from 
Sadko and Bori’s Un bel di, vedremo 
from Madame Butterfly proved equally 
meritorious. On the whole, all of the 
voices have been recaptured success- 
fully, though the musical backgrounds 
are sometimes thin and reedy. 


Prokofiev’s most popular 
The Love For Three Oranges 
and Lieutenant Kijé, are offered in suite 
form by Capitol Classics (P-8149) as 
conducted by Roger Désormiere with 
the French National Symphony. The 
former opera, which is one of the stand- 
bys in the New York City Opera’s 
repertoire, is rhythmically exciting with 
the Marche, and Le Prince and La 
Princesse — perhaps the most affecting 
theme —the most listenable sections. 
(When, incidentally, will we be getting 
an LP version of the New York City 
Opera cast? It’s high time for one now, 
and it would doubtless have a certain 
success.) On the opposite side there is an 
orchestral suite of five movements from 
the less well-known Lieutenant Kijé that 
is full of subtlety and ingenious har- 
monic effects. (continued on page 86) 


Golden 


listener 


Two of 
operas, 
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USE COUPON TO OBTAIN LITERATURE 
OR SEE 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co.; Albany Theatre 
Supply. 


ATLANTA—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co. 

ATLANTIC CITY—Beardwalk Film Enterprises. 
AUBURN, N. Y.—Auburn Theatre Equipment. 
BALTIMORE—J. F. Dusman Ce.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Queen Feature Service, Inc 
BOSTON—J. Cifre, Inc.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

BUFF ALO—Dion Products; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 


CHARLOTTE—Nat’!l Theatre Supply Co.; Standard Theatre 
Supply Co. 


CHICAGO—Abbott Theatre Equip. Co.; G. C. Anders Co.; 
Gardner Jansen, Inc.; Grand Stage Lighting Co.; Holly- 
wood Stage Lighting Co.; Midwest Stage Lighting Co.; 
Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 


CINCINNATI—Nat’'l Theatre Supply Co. 
CLEVELAND—Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 


DALLAS—Hardin Theatre Supply Co.; Modern Theatre 
Equip. Co.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 


DAYTON, OH!IO—Sheldon Theatre Supply. 
DENVER—Nat’'l Theatre Supply Co.; Graham Bros. 
DES MOINES—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co 
DETROIT—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

FORTY FORT, PA.—V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies. 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—Standard Theatre Supply Co. 
HOUSTON—Southwestern Theatre Equip. Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Shreve Theatre Supply; Nat'l Theatre 
Supply Co. 


LOS ANGELES—J. M. Boyd; C. J. Helzmueller; Nat'l The- 
atre Supply Co.; Pembrex Theatre Supply Corp. 


LOUISVILLE—Falls City Theatre Supply Co. 
ME OCS EN RP OGRE ye MEMPHIS—Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 
SNe EN aes P NO SOLIS 
MILWAUKEE~—Nat’'l Theatre Supply Co.; R. Smith Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Theatre Supply; Nat’! Theatre 
Supply Co. 


NEW HAVEN—Nat’'l Theatre Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co. 
NEW YORK CITY—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co. 
NORFOLK—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co.; Oklahoma 
Theatre Supply Co.; The Century Theatre Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA—Blumberg Bros.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH—Atlas Theatre Supply; Nat'l Theatre Sup- 
ply Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY—Inter-Mountain Theatre Supply Co 


SAN FRANCISCO—C. J. Holzmueller; Nat'l Theatre Supply 
Co.; W. G. Preddey Theatre Supplies. 


SEATTLE—B. F. Shearer Co.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 
SIOUX FALLS—American Theatre Supply Co. 

ST. LOUIS—City Electric Co.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 
TAMPA, FLORIDA—United Theatre Supply Cerp. 
TOLEDO—Theatre Equip. Co. 

WESTERLY, R. I.—G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service. 


CANADA—Dominion Sound Equipment, Ltd., Montreal, = 
bec; General Theatre Supply Co., Torento, Ontario; - 
eral Theatre Supply Co., St. John, N. B.; General Theatre 
Supply Co., Vancouver, B. C.; General Theatre S ly 
Co., Montreal, Quebec; General Theatre Supply Co., Win 
nipeg, Man.; Sharp’s Theatre Supplies, Ltd. Calgary, 
Alta.; Perkins Electric Coe., Ltd, Montreal, Quebec; Per- 
kins Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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Leland Hoyword presents 


| $F% Ethel Merman 


with PAUL LUKAS 


ALan HEWITT and RUSSELL NYPE 


i Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
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“TOP BANANA IS A PEACH" 
WALTER WINCHELL 

“A Hearty, Cheerful, Fast and 

Funny Roughhouse."” — Kerr, H. Trib. 


“A VERY FUNNY SHOW"—“'TINSON 


Times 
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Y PHIL SILVERS 


in A New Musical Comedy 


op anana 


Words & Music by JOHNNY MERCER 
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formed of the current New York th 


* You 
is 


ca 


a reviews, articles and 
N.Y. papers, magazines, 
Out i town reviews 
Interesting summer fea 


eritical digest 
SOS Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y 


ee meme mem ee ee ee ee 
0 $10 a year 25c a sample 

Name 

Address 


City, State 


C Leather of Hattie 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Call Me Madam —- Imperial, W. 45th 
Ethel Merman in Irving Berlin’s musical, 
with Paul Lukas 

Dear Barbarians — Gant Gaither’s pro 
of Lexford Richard’s 
play formerly titled O Perfect Love, with 
Betsy Von Furstenberg 


duction romantic 


Desire Under the Elms 
house, W. 52nd. (indefinite run). Har- 
old Clurman’s production of Eugene 
O’Neill’s play with Karl Malden, Carol 
Stone, Douglas Watson 


ANTA Play- 


Emlyn Williams— Golden, W. 45th 
Readings from Charles Dickens with Mr 
Williams portraying Dickens 


Gigi— Fulton, W. 38th. Anita 
dramatization of Colette’s 
Audrey Hepburn. 


Loos’ 


novel with 


Guys and Dolls — 46th St. Theatre. The 
Drama Critics’ Prize Musical with Sam 
Levene, Vivian Blaine, Robert Alda and 
Isabel Bigley as Runyon characters 


I Am a Camera — Empire, 1430 B’way 
John Van Druten’s play based on Chris- 
Isherwood’s Berlin 
newspaper people, with Julie Harris as 
Sally 


topher Stories of 


Bowles 


Jane 49th. The Theatre 
Guild production of S. N. Behrman’s com- 
edy adapted from Somerset Maugham’s 
short story, with Edna Best, Basil Rath- 
bone, and Irene Browne 


Coronet, W 


Mrs. McThing Martin Beck, W. 45th 
Mary Chase's newest fantasy, with Helen 
Hayes as the mother 


Paint Your Wagon — Shubert, W. 44th 
Frederick Loewe and Alan 
musical with James Barton, Olga San 


Lerner’s 


Juan, Tony Bavaar, and dances by De 


Mille 


Pal Joey 


vival of the 


Broadhurst, W. 44th. Re 
1940 Rodgers-Hart 
John O’Hara musical hit, with Vivienne 
Segal, Harold Lang, Helen Gallagher 
and Patricia Northrup 


and 


Point of No Return — Alvin, W. 52nd 
Paul Osborn’s adaptation of John Mar- 
quand’s novel about a successful banker, 
with Henry Fonda and Leora Dana 


Remains to be Seen — Morosco, 45th 
W. of B’way. The Howard-Lindsay-Russel 
Crouse mystery-comedy with Janis Paige 
and Jackie Cooper 


South Pacific — Majestic, 
of Bway. The Rodgers Hammer- 
stein Pulitzer Prize Musical Play, with 
George Britton and Martha Wright. 


44th St. W 


and 


17 — 48th St 


A comedy hit 


Stalag 
Bway 


Theatre, E. of 
about American 
airmen in a German prison camp, di- 


rected by Jose Ferrer 


The 


Laurence 


Cleopatras — Ziegfeld, W. 54th 
Olivier, Vivien Leigh and 
Robert Helpmann in twin productions 
of Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra 
and Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, pro- 
duced by Gilbert Miller 


The Constant Wife — National, W. 4\st. 
A revival of Somerset Maugham’s play, 
with Katharine Cornell, Brian Aherne 
and Grace George. 


The Fourposter — Barrymore, 47th W. 
of B’way. Jan de Hartog’s comedy about 
a married couple, with Jessica Tandy 
and Hume Cronyn as the sole characters 


The King and I —St. James, 44th W 
of B’way. A Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical based on the book Anna and 
the King of Siam, with Gertrude Law- 
rence and Yul Brynner. 


The Moon Is Blue — Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. F. Hugh Herbert’s comedy, with 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Donald Cook and 
Barry Nelson. 


The Shrike — Cort, 48th E. of B’way 
The Jose Ferrer-Richard Condon pro- 
duction of Joseph Kramm’s psychologi- 
cal study, with Jose Ferrer and Judith 
Evelyn. 


Top Banana— Winter Garden, B’way 
& 50th. A musical about America’s num- 
ber one television star, Phil Silvers. 


Two on the Aisle — Mark Hellinger, 
B’way at 5ist. A revue-musical with Bert 
Lahr and Dolores Gray. 


Venus Observed — Century, 59th at 8th 
Ave. The Theatre Guild production of 
Christopher Fry’s modern comedy, with 
Lilli Palmer and Rex Harrison, directed 
by Lawrence Olivier. 


New Broadway Shows 


And Then One Day —A James Russo 
& Michael Ellis production of a new 
comedy by Clifford Goldsmith based on 
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GUILD BOOK SERVICE 


\9l. STRAVINSKY IN THE THEATRE, edited by 


Minna Lederman. Famous condux tors, fellow com 
posers, collaborators, and critics analyze the work of 
this most important and controversial figure in modern 
music and the theatre. 


List price $3.75, our price $2.50 


82. DANCE MEMORANDA by Merle Armitage, 
edited by Edwin Corle, foreword by Catherine 


Bamman. This beautiful book is a treasure chest of 
dance lore from the period just preceding Isadora Dur 

an to Martha Graham. The 250 photographs and repro- 
ductions cotitain many rare and irreplaceable items. 


List price $6.00, our price $3.50 


. THEORY OF HARMONY by Arnold Schoen- 


raat 336 pages, 554” x 8%". It will come as an inter 
esting surprise for musicians ‘and music lovers to find 
that one of the world’s great modernist composers is also 
the author of a conservative text on traditional harmony 
This authoritative and fascinating study on harmony 
proves that, although Schoenberg was revolutionary in 
the advanced structures of his own music, he merely 
sought to carry harmonic principles of the past to their 
ogical conclusions 


List price $7.50, our price $5.50 


%. DEGAS DANCERS iby Lillian Browse. °’ 
Plates, 12 in Full Color, 84" x 11°. This is the definitive 
study of Degas as a great master of the Ballet. With 300 
illustrations, many of pictures never before reproduced, 
and text and notes embodying years of research—some 
of which is based on hitherto unavailable documents 


List price $25.00, our price $16.00 


12. THE WOODCUTS OF ARISTIDE MAILLOL, 
edited by John Rewald. 176 Plates. For the first 


time since they were originally published in a very 
limited edition of 500 copies, the inimitable and vibrant 
woodcuts of Maillol are again available 


Original price $18.00, our price $5.75 


68. AN APPROACH TO MODERN PAINTING by 
Morris Davidson. This excellent book will help you 
to understand more clearly tradition and change in 
modern art. Indexed, with 112 illustrations 


List price $6.00, our price $3.00 


202. THE PSYCHOANALYST AND THE ARTIST 
by Daniel E. Schneider. This provocative study 


stands as an analytic guide to better understanding of 
the creative arts 


List price $4.00, our price $2.00 


PORTFOLIO EDITIONS 
of The Library of Great Painters 


10” « 12%". Each of these fine portfolios contains ten 
full color plates that are the products of the world’s fin- 
est craftsmen in color printing. They have been printed 
with consummate care to preserve the greatest possible 
fidelity to the original paintings. Each reproduction is 
hand-tipped and may be easily removed from the book 
by those who wish to frame them. The compact, authori- 
tative texts and commentaries are designed to increase 
your understanding and enjoyment of these great works 


N245. RENOIR 
N246. VAN GOGH 
N247. EL GRECO 
N248. ITALIAN PAINTINGS 
N249. GREAT MASTERPIECES 
Price $1.25 each 


3. KAETHE KOLLWITZ, introduction by Ceri 


Zigresser. 9%" «x 123 Seventy-two magnificent 
lithographs, woodcuts, and etchings comprising the four 
famous print cycles, The We eavers, Peasant War, War, 
and Death, by the great German woman artist. It is this 
work that was hailed by critics as one of the foremost 
social documents of our time. 


Original price $9.00, our price $5.75 
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Invites you— 


To shop in the conven- 
ience of your own home for 
the most distinguished works 
in the Theatrical Arts 


At lowest prices 


available. 








BIAXIN Ya\ eX av Yeviv@vere\:) AnAaAaAS 


Guild Book Service 


c/o Theatre Arts 
130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Gentlemen : 
Please rush, postage pre- 
paid, the books I have cir- 


cled below: 


[] Enclosed please 


find $ 


12 13 38 68 82 85 87 95 
191 202 N245 N246 N247 
N248 N249 255 256 257 


N286 N287 N299 N301 


Name 
\ddress 

City 

Zone 


State 


GUARANTEE: If 
return books after ten-day exami- 


not satisfied, 


nation, and money will be refunded 


ORDER BY MAIL 
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BU 
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OBOTO 


N3Ol. A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE, edited 


by John Gessner. Three red. An antholos 
of bande and times,’ Vat 


19th cen 


the great plays of 

elr ves 
tury reationn, from Aeschylus to Turgenev. Volume II 
modern European Theatre from Ibsen to 
me IIl considers the modern ‘theatre it 
and, and America, from Oscar Wilde to 


Price boxed set $17.50 
each volume $6.00 


tries tha lrama’s beginr s to 


overs tl 


N29). THE DANCE HAS MANY FACES, edited 
by Walter Sorell. 288 pages, 28 il 


244". The ‘in thi s bor 
h St. Denis 


ustrations, OY, 
such contributors 
n gna Enters, Hanya 
Weidman and others, are grouped under 5 main 
s of the dance. The subjects range from tech 
horeography, and scenery to dance history and 

There are many illustrations of costumes, 


and the dance in action 


Price $5.00 


29 esss 


25¢ Miahee AND IDEA, by Arnold Schoenberg. 


s, 556” x 834". This very important book is a 
summation of the thoughts and theories of Arnold 
Schoenberg from 1912 to the present day. These essays 
were selected from the writings of Schoenberg published 
abroad and many of them have never before been pub 

hed in English. The collection shows the wide scope 

of the composer's intellectual activity. Mahler, Brahms, 

folk isic, osition, and other topics are covered it 
itive style and with brilliant commentary 


List price $4.75, our price $3.00 


‘8. ROMAIN ROLLAND'S ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 


R main Rolland’s best writings on music, culled from 


ferent books, a ow out of print 


List price $5.00, our price $2.75 


8. RAPHAEL'S gr yparicernces by Ulrich (6ae 


of _ the most interesting 
el ith a descriy 
eral intre 


List price $15.00, our price $6.00 


N287. THE NEW YORKER 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
ALBUM, 1925-1950. 9 634” © 1124". This is 


the finest collections of humorous drawings ever assem 
bled in a single volume. More than one thousand draw 

«s and cartoons were chosen by the editors of the 
famous New Yorker magazine from the twenty thousand 
published since its first issue in 1925. This splendid vol 
ume is not only an authority on humor, but also an 
entertaining record of the changing times between the 
years 1925 and 1950—the carefree twenties, the depres 
sion, the New Deal era, the war, and the postwar period 


Price $5.00 


one of 


257. SLAVE SONGS OF THE GEORGIA SEA 
ISLANDS by Lydia Parrish. 256 pp., 34 illustra 


ns. In this beautifully arrange olume are contained 
the words and music of almost 100 songs which, pre- 
served uncorrupted by the slaves of the Georgia Sea 
1 , embody a rich and unique musical heritage 
its of the author’s r y years of field research 
‘ ds are presented in the fascinating text, 

s illustrated with f page photographs, 


List price $5.00, our price $3.50 


Pag net taypon DRAWINGS, edited by Lin- 
on Kirstein. / type plates. Pavel Tchelitchew 


has ong been recognized as one of the ablest living 
irat sghten en in a variety of media, as a portraitist and 


4s an artist with an extraordinary sense of the lyric and 


List price $12.00, our price $5.25 


N 286. NUDES by Munkacsi. 0 plates, 9” x 12”. 
Nude studies presented with dramatic and artistic in 
tensity, ea h using novel photographic techniques. Mun- 
kacsi is recognized as the world’s greatest exponent of 
figure photography, and these 80 studies, reproduced by 
gravure on specially treated paper, comprise his best 
plates. Each plate 30 acct 1 by photographic 


Price $3.95 
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The fashions of 


the Renaissance 


in England, France, Spain 


and Holland in a 


superbly illustrated volume 


AV 10) 
COSTUMEOf 
Pr WESTERN yon 


Renaissance 1M Engine 
Holland and Spain 


. pre BY JAMES LAVER 


Edited by JAMES LAVER 


Of essential importance to 
everyone concerned with the- 
atrical productions, COS- 
TUME OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD is a systematic and 
profusely illustrated account 
of the development of fashion, 
from the Middle Ages through 
the Renaissance. 


A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY 


The book is divided into six 
sections: Early Tudor, The 
Late Valois, Elizabethan and 
Jacobean, The Dominance of 
Spain, The Great Age of Hol- 
land, and Early Bourbon. Each 
section is preceded by a gen- 
eral introduction in which the 
political, social and economic 
background of the period is 
summarized by noted authori- 
ties. All of the 370 illustrations 
are drawn from contemporary 
sources, and particular use is 
made of dated portraits and 
miniatures. Drawings, carica- 
tures and tapestries are also 
used, and Elizabethan brass 
rubbings are reproduced by a 
special process. A critical 
analysis is made of each pic- 
ture, pointing out details of 
cut, material, accessories, etc. 


73,x10Y, 
370 halftone reproductions, 
48 in full color. $12.50 


At all beoksteres 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 cast 33rd St., N. Y. 


Fashions I the 


Index; format: 


Walter Brook's short story, with Thomas 


Mitchell who also directs 


Brass Ring —- March 26. Donald Wolin 
and Donald Flamm’s production of Irv- 
ing Elman’s play about one day in the 
lives of a mid-Western suburban family, 
with Sidney Blackmer. 


Curtain Going Up — Week of March 2 
Murvyn Nelson’s revue; with sketches 
by Max Wilk, George Axelrod, Charles 
Scheuer and Mel Brooks, songs by Char- 
lotte Kent, Irving Graham, Arthur Segal 
and Michael Brown ; with Marilyn Can- 
Royce Wallace, 


tor, Alan Ross, directed 


by Nelson 


Don Juan ‘in Hell— March 30. A 4- 
week return of the Shaw reading of the 
dream sequence from Man and Super- 
man, with Charles Laughton, Charles 
Boyer, Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Agnes 
Moorehead, produced by Paul Gregory 


Flight Into Egypt 
45th. March 13. 
duction of George 


-Music Box, W 
Irene Selznick’s pro- 
Tabori’s play about 
a homeless European couple and their 
into the U.S., with 
Huber, directed by Elia Kazan 
with settings by Jo Mielziner 


son seeking entry 
Gusti 


Golden Boy—-ANTA, W. 52nd St. 
March 12. Revival of Clifford Odets’ 
play originally produced by the Group 
Theatre at the Belasco in °37 for 250 
performances; with John Garfield, di- 
rected by Odets. 


One Bright Day — March 19. Howard 
Lindsay and Russell Crouse’s production 
of Sigmund Miller’s drama, 
a drug manufacturer selling poisonous 
first tested in °50 at Margo 
Theatre in Dallas, with Howard 
Lindsay, Anders and Walter 
Matthau 


concerning 


medicine, 
Jones 


Glenn 


Paris "90 — For 


Skinner's new 


Cornelia Otis 


which centers 


4 wecks 
solo show 
at the time 
of Toulouse-Lautrec and Jules Cheret, 
with scenery by Donald Oenslager; cos- 
tumes by Helene Pons and music by Kay 
Swift 


around Parisian characters 


The Grass Harp— March 27. Saint 
Subber’s production of Truman Capote’s 
play adapted from his novel about tree 
folk without feathers, with Mildred Nat- 
wick and Ruth Nelson 


The Long Watch — March 20. Anthony 
Farrell presents a new comedy by Morrie 
Ryskind and Harvey Haslip about a 
group of WAVES stationed at a coastal 
meteorological center during World War 
II, with Walter Abel, Sonis Sorel, di 
rected by John Larson 


Three Wishes for Jamie — Due week of 
March 3. Albert and Arthur 
Lewis musical based on Charles O'Neal's 
novel of the same name, 
Abe Burrows, 


A new 


revisions by 
Ralph Blane, 


Loring, with 


score by 


choreography by Eugene 


Anne Jeffreys, John Raitt, Bert Wheeler, 
Robert Halliday, Ralph 
rected by Abe Burrows. 

Women of Twilight— Early March 
Sylvia Rayman’s play concerning a 
group of unmarried mothers victimized 
by their landladies, with a London cast 


Morgan, di- 


London 


The Shakespeare Festival (started in 
1864), opens March 13 at the Memorial 
Theatre in Stratford-on-Avon for 33 
weeks. It includes for the first time since 
the war, a non-Shakespearian play, Ben 
Jonson’s Volpone, with Sir Ralph Rich- 
ardson, Margaret Leighton and Mary 
Ellis; and Coriolanus, As You Like It, 
Macbeth, directed by John Gielgud, and 
The Tempest. 

An unknown Chekhov play is one of 
many the Ne\. Boltons Theatre promises 
during the next six months. Called Don 
Juan in the Russian Manner, the play 
turned up in Russia about five years ago 
Another is Joan Holbrook’s adaptation 
of Jane Austen’s novel Lady Susan in 
letter form. Henry James is also rep- 
resented this time not by way of adap- 
tation but by a play of his own, The 
High Bid, a comedy last seen in London 
in 1900 with Forbes-Robertson and Ger- 
trude Elliot. 

Come Back Little Sheba by William Inge 
which starred Shirley Booth two sea- 
sons back on Broadway, tours England 
before being presented in London by 
Peter Coates 

Adam's Apple — Henry 
Hunter's Victorian fairy 
castle, N. C 

First Person Singular - 
Waller’s play opens in the West End 
Edinburgh tour, with Felix 
Aylmer and Athene Seyler, produced by 
Stephen Mitchell 

Northern Lights — Ashley Dukes’ adap 
tation of Ferdinand Bruckner’s play, 
with Mai Zetterling. 

The Happy Time — At St. James. Lau- 
rence Olivier’s and Gilbert Miller's pro- 
duction of the comedy about a French- 
Canadian family, a Broadway hit of 


Sherek brings 
tale to New- 


-Lewis Grant 


after an 


two seasons ago. 

The Innocents — Flora Robson in Wil- 
liam Archibald’s dramatization of Henry 
James’ terrifying short story The Turn 
of the Screw, which Peter Glenville pro- 
duces as he did in New York. 

The Vortex — At the Lyric. Noel Cow- 
ard’s first success. 

The Clandestine Marriage and King 
Lear — At the Old Vic. 


Paris 

Anna Karenina — At the Athenée. Tol 
stoy’s epic story, in the late Louis Jou- 
vet's theatre. 

La Main de Cesar — At the Theatre de 
Paris, a comedy with Pierre Blanchar 
and Jacqueline Gathier 

La Lecon d'amour dans un parc — At 
the Bouffes-Parisiens. A new musical 
with Giselle Pascal and Mary Marquet 
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Le Moulin de la Galette — A new drama 
with Yvonne Printemps and Pierre 
Fresnay. 

La Ville dont le prince est un enfant — 
Henri Montherlant’s new play. 
Macbeth — Anouilh’s adaptation of the 
Shakespearian tragedy with Pierre Bras- 
seur in his-own theatre 

Puissance et a la gloire—At the 
Athenée. With Louis Barrault. 

Valse des torreadors — At the Comédiec 
des Champs Elysées. Anouilh’s 
play. 


newest 


Tel Aviv 


The Glass Menagerie — At the Chamber 
Theatre. Tennessee Williams’ poignant 
drama. 

It Happened in Tel Aviv—At the 
Matate Theatre. The latest of Israel’s 
“satirical” playhouse. 

On The Road to Elath — At the Habi- 
mah. A native Israelian play by Aharon 
Meged. 


Outside New York 


Amherst College — Amherst, 
Shakespeare productions by the 


Mass 
Mas- 
quers group. 

Carleton College — Northfield, Minn. 
The Carleton College Players in a cycle, 
“Contemporary Americans,” with works 
of Clifford Odets, William Saroyan, 
Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller. 
Harrisburg Community Theatre—Har- 
risburg, Pa. Mar. 1-8: Maxwell Ander- 
son's Star Wagon. 

Lawrence College Theatre—Appleton, 
Wis. Feb. 28-Mar. 1: The House of 
Bernarda Alba by Garcia Lorca. 
Repertoire Littlk Theatre — Toledo, 
Ohio. Mar. 14-22: Tennessee Williams’ 
The Glass Menagerie 

Ring Theatre — Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. Mar. 11-22: Eugene 
O'Neill's Beyond the Horizon. 

San Jose State College — San Jose, Cal 
Mar. 1, 3, 4, 5: Nights of Wrath by 
Armand Salacrou. 


Off-Broadway in New York 
Circle-in-the-Square — 5 Sheridan 
Square. Through Mar. 29: Garcia Loca’s 
Yerma. 

Equity Community Theatre (ELT) — 
DeWitt Clinton High School, Bronx, 
Mar. 6-8: Lady in the Dark by Moss 
Hart, Ira Gershwin and Kurt Weill. . . 
Mar. 21-22: Pursuit of Happiness by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Langer 

Equity Community Theatre (ELT) +- 
Bryant High School, Long Island City. 
Feb. 29-Mar. 1: Noel Coward's Blithe 
Spirit . . . Mar. 14-15: Lady in the 
Dark March 28-29: Pursuit of 
Happiness 

Equity Library — 45 W. 47th. Mar. 12- 
16: The Lawrence Langer’s Pursuit of 
Happiness 

Fordham Univ. Theatre — Bronx. Mar. 
14-17: Once Upon a Midnight, musical 
play based on tales of Edgar Allen Poe. 
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Living Theatre — Cherry Lane, 38 Com- 
merce St. Mar. 2-30: each eve.: 
trude Stein’s Ladies Voices; Picasso's 
Desire; T. S. Eliot’s Sweeney Agonistes 
Originals Only— 100-7th Av., So. 
(Sheridan Sq.) Month of March: Cen- 
certo by Stanley Richards. 

YM-WYHA — Lexington Ave. & 92nd 
St. Mar. 22-23: Him by E. E. Cum- 


mings. 


Children's Theatre 
Carnegie Recital Hall — Mar. 2: Hans | 
Mann’s Fairy Tale Theatre Little Red 
Riding Hood .. . Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29: 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

Children’s Theatre of The Little Thea- 
tre of Jacksonville—Jacksonville, Fla 
Mar. 14-15: The Pepper Pot Princess; 
The End of the Rainbow, Right 


Dance in New York 
YM-YWHA, Lexington & 92nd St., | 
N. Y. C.— Mar. 1: Marie Marchowsky 
and Joseph Gifford, recital . Mar. 
13: Choreographer’s Workshop, recital 
Mar. 16: Pearl Primus and Co., 
recital Mar. 29: Nina Fonaroff, 
. Mar. 30: Dance Plays for 
People, Henry St. Playhouse 
Dance Co. 


recital . 
Young 


Cooper 
Square 
School 
Group 
American Museum of Natural History, | 
79th St. & Central Park West, N. Y. C. 
-Mar. 13: Hadassah and Co., Dance 
Themes of the Ancient East Mar 
27: Beth Dean in Maori and Aboriginal 
dancers 
Warner Theatre — Sadler's Wells Ballet | 
Co. (Resident Co. of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre of London) — March 25-Apr. 6: 
Twelve new ballets: Coppelia (3 acts) ; 
music, Delibes; choreog., Ninette De- 
Valois; décor, Sainthill . . . Nutcracker; | 
music, Tschaikovsky; choreog., Frederick | 
Ashton; décor and costumes, Cecil | 
Beaton . . . Pineapple Poll; music, Gil- 
bert & Sullivan operas, score arranged | 
by Charles Mackerras; choreog., John | 
Cranko: décor, Osbert Lancaster . 
Harlequin In April; music, Richard 
Arnell; choreog., John Cranko; décor, 
John Piper . .. The Prospect Before Us; 
music, William Boyce; arranger, Con- 
stant Lambert; choreog., Ninette De- 
Valois; décor, after 18th century car- 
toons of Rowlandson, Roger Furse . . . 
The Haunted Ballroom; music, Geoffrey 
Toye; choreog., Ninette DeValois; decor, 
Motley Beauty And The Beast; 
music, Ravel; choreog., John Cranko; 
décor, Margaret Kaye Pastoral; 
music, Mozart; choreog., John Cranko; 
décor, Hugh Stevenson ... Les Ren- 
dezvous; music, Auber; arranger, Lam- | 
bert; choreog., Ashton; decor, Wm. 
Chappell Capriol Suite; music, | 
Peter Warlock; choreog., Ashton; décor, 
Chappell . . . Khadra; music, Siebelius; | 


Union Great Hall, Cooper 
— Mar. 14: Katherine Dunham 


of Cultural Arts Experimental 


Ger- | 


Theatre Arts Books 


| Ses che Bee eet coe do on i nd 


The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
new translation of Chekhov's 
play with Stanislavski’s detailed 
production notes, drawings and 
instructions $5.00 


Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
An inspired plan for a primary 
school drama program. $2.00 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre-1948-50 
170 magnificent photographs of the 
productions by Angus, McBean 
with casts and essays by 
Brown and Anthony Quayle 
Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH. 
Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 
AND OTHERS. 
An Actor Prepares 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds 
Hapgood and with an introduction 
by John Gielgud $3.00 
3uilding a Character 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Translated by Mrs. Hapgood and 
with an: introduction by Joshw: 
Logan $3.50 
My Life in Art 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 
BY RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
The Craft of Comedy 
BY ATHENE SEYLER & 
HAGGARD 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 
A Correspondence 
Illustrated Edition. 
4 Method of Lighting the Stage 
BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS 
Stages of the World 
(THEATRE ARTS PRINTS) 
Introduction by Aline 
112 scene design plates 


vor 


$4.50 


$5.00 


$5.00 


$3.75 
$2.00 


STEPHEN 
$2.00 


$5.00 


$2.50 


Bernstein 
$4.75 


NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE Books 


A Guide to Theatre Reading 
BY PAUL MYERS AND ROY STALLINGS 
Paper $1.50. Cloth $2.50 


Are You Going to Build a Theatre? 
BY GEORGE FREEDLEY & PAUL BAKER 
Pamphlet $ .50 


Organizing a Community Theatre 
EDITED BY SAMUEL SELDEN $1.00 


wwe wre wre 

PES SPSS FSSSFHFF 
Please send the above checked books 
COD 0 Check 0 
Money Order () enclosed 
Please send complete prospectus 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


Theatre Arts Books 


270 Mapison Ave., New York 16, N.Y 





Shakespeare 


in the 
Elizabethan Manner 


Oregon's 12th Annual 
Shakespearean 
Festival 
ASHLAND, OREGON 


AUGUST Ist to 30th 


o 
30 Productions 
in Repertoire 


The Tempest 
Henry V 
Much Ado About Nothing 


Julius Caesar 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
ANGUS L. BOWMER 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 
. 


Assisting: 
DR. MARGERY BAILEY 
Stanford University 


ALLEN FLETCHER 
Yale University 


RICHARD GRAHAM 
New York 


PHILIP HANSON 
University of Illinois 


*HANS LAMPL 
University of Southern California 


DOUGLAS RUSSELL 
Florida State University 
JAMES SANDOE 
University of Colorado 


*Program of Elizabethan 
initiated by Prof. Lampi 


CASTING: June 16th & 17th 


Roles for experienced non-professionals 
available until that time 


Music to be 


Musicians apply to Prof. Lampi, Music Dept. 
U.S.C., Los Angeles, Calif 


(Limited number, board and room scholarships 
available for actors exempt from the draft.) 


. 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


FOR THOSE REGISTERED AT 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 
a 


FULL INFORMATION 
ON REQUEST 


se 
Apply to ANGUS L. BOWMER 


OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN 
FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION 


ASHLAND, OREGON 


x 


: 
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choreog., Celia Franca; décor, Honor 
Frost, designed after Persian miniatures 
Assembly Ball; music, Bizet; music 


and choreog., Andrée Howard. 


New York City Ballet — New York City 
Center. Through Mar. 16. New Ballets: 
Ballade; music, Debussy, orchestrated 
by Ernest Ansermet; choreog., Jerome 
Robbins and costumes, Boris 
Aronson Bayou; music, Virgil 
Thompson ; choreog., George Balanchine 
and costumes, Dorothea 

Don Juan; music, Richard 
George Balanchine; 
and costumes, Eugene Berman 


scenery 


scenery Tan- 
ning 

Strauss; choreog., 
scenery 
. . . Iseult At Tintagel; music, Sir Ar- 
Bax; Frederick Ashton 


scenery and costumes, Cecil Beaton 


nold choreog., 


La Gloire; music, Ludwig von Bee- 


choreog., Antony Tudor; 


tumes, Robert Fletcher 


thoven; cos- 


Music in New York 


Carnegie Hall — Mar. |: 

Broadcast ; 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York Mar. 2: The Philarmonic 
Society of New York; Jascha Heifetz, 
Recital Hall: Lillian Cantella, 
accordionist . . . Mar. 3: Arnold Eidus, 
violinist . . . Mar. 4: Orchestral Con- 
cert, Anton R. Guadagno, conductor. 
Recital Hall: Justine Peery and Shirley 
Barrett, duo-pianists . . . Mar. 5: Nestor 


NBC Sym- 
The Phil- 


phony Orchestra 


violinist 


Chagres, tenor, and Teresita and Emilio 
Mar. 6: The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York. Recital 
Hall: Alfred Thieleker, Four Piano Re- 
cital . Mar. 7: The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York; Euz- 
kadi Choral Concert . . . Mar. 8: NBC 
Orch. Broadcast; The Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York. Recital Hall: Eugene Fedele, 
tenor . Mar. 9: The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York; Hubert 
tenor. Recital Hall: Alex- 
ander Matos, Students’ Accordion Re- 
Milton Peckarsky, pianist 
Mar. 11: The Philadelphia Orch 
Mar. 12: The Boston Symphony . 
Mar. 13: The 


Symphony 


Valentine, 


cital ; 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


BEST SEUSS SST RSL SEISLUS USE USLIST SS SSIS I SEIS ISSUE IE HET IE 2 


New Plays 


5 
x 
BILLY BUDD * FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
* A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT °* THE 
LADY'S NOT FOR BURNING © THE LIVE 
WIRE * DETECTIVE STORY * LEGEND 
OF SARAH °* THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 

* FOUR TWELVES ARE 48 ° THE 
SMALL HOURS °* THOR, WITH ANGELS 

* SOUTHERN EXPOSURE °* BELL, BOOK 
AND CANDLE * MR. ROBERTS * SECOND 
THRESHOLD * RING ROUND THE MOON 

* ANGEL IN THE PAWNSHOP °* AN 


ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE * A STREETCAR 
NAMED DESIRE * TWILIGHT WALK. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE = 
14 East 38th Street, New bs 


2 | 
| 
x 


Society of New York. Recital Hall: 
George Osmolovsky, violinist . . . Mar 
14: The Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety of New York ... Mar. 15: Young 
People’s Concert, The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York; The 
Boston Symphony; NBC Symphony 
Orch. Broadcast; Concert by the New 
York Schools of Music. Recital Hall: 
Dorothy Talbot, soprano .. . Mar. 16: 
The Philharmonic Symphony Society of 
New York. Recital Hall: Lillie Williams, 
pianist and Luther Randal, soprano .. . 
Mar. 17: The Telephone Hour Broad- 
Recital Hall: Mae Williams, 
mezzo-soprano Mar. 19: Schola 
Cantorum ... Mar. 20: The Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society of New York 
. Mar. 21: The Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society of New York . . . Mar 
22: National Orchestral NBC 
Symphony Orch. Broadcast; Orchestral 
Concert, Mario Cortez, Conductor, Car- 
los Ramirez, baritone, and H. Jacobian, 
Recital Hall: vocal and inst 
concert featuring composition by Antin 
Rudnytzky . . . Mar. 23: The Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society of New York; 
Vadim Hrenoff, pianist; Virgilio Dueno, 
pianist Mar. 24: Recital Hall: 
Peter Skrefstad, baritone . . . Mar. 25: 
N. Y. Oratorio Society, Bach B. Minor 
Mass Mar. 26: Muriel Albert, 
pianist .. . Mar. 27: The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York 
Mar. 28: The Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York; Metropolitan Bell 
Symphony . Mar. 29: NBC Sym- 
Broadcast; The Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society of New York 
- Mar. 30: The Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society of New York; Bela Urbon, 
String Festival-Convention; Ljuba Wel- 
itch, soprano. Recital Hall: Jean Bou- 
telle, Students’ Vocal Recital. 


cast 


Assn. ; 


violinist. 


phony rch. 


Town Hall— Mar. 1: Jean Schneck, 
mezzo-soprano; Greenwich House Music 
School . . . Mar. 2: Thomas Richner, 
pianist; New Friends of Music, Handel, 
Il Pastor Fido; Andres Segovia, guitarist 
Mar. 3: Little Orch. Society, 
Thomas Scherman, Conductor. Soloists 
Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists; Ber- 
nard Garfield, bassoon; Eugene Bergen 
Melvin Ritter, violinists; Milton 
Prinz, cellist . Mar. 4: New York 
Mar. 5: Henry 
- Mar. 6: Joseph Messana, 
Mar. 7: Alfred Zega, bari- 
. Mar. 8: Finno-Estonian Male 
Mar. 10: Musicians Guild 
Mar. 11: American Bach Society 
Mar. 12: 
13: Lucille Rothman, pianist 
14: Fordham University Glee Club 


and 
Trio Traeger, 
pianist 
pianist . 
tone . 


Chorus 


Ruth Diehle, soprano . 
Mar 
Mar 

Mar. 15: Joan Behrens, pianist; 
. Mar 
16: Marie Broadmeyer, contralto; Hein- 


rich Joachim, pianist, Renata Joachim, 


Helen Maggia, mezzo-soprano 


(continued on page 82) 
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TO MAKE... 


COLLOID TREATED PABRIC 


IT’S EASY WITH 


e ARMOR © SCENERY © MASKS © TREES 
© JEWELRY COSTUMES PROPS © ROCKS 


“CELASTIC," the fantastic plastic, makes possible a revioutionary method. Outmodes 
paper mache, buckram and endless wiring. 


Because it slashes production time and costs. Lightweight beyond belief. It is unbreak- 


able and weatherproof too. 
DIP IT! DRAPE IT! SHAPE IT! CAST IT! 


IT’S EASY .... HERE'S HOW! 


Step { Completely cover Step 2 From roll of “Celas- Step 3 When object is com- Step 4 Here is “Celastic 
object with patches of tin- tic” tear small swatches, pletely covered with “Ce- head, removed from the 
foil. A dab of “Celastic” dip into “Celastic” softener lastic” and thoroughly dry model which was origi- 
parting agent holds tinfoil then immediately apply slit the “Celastic” with nally covered with tinfoil. 
in place. (tinfoil acts as a over tinfoil. (only one razor and remove the Finish by taping slit with 
separator) layer is necessary) “Celastic” shell. strips of “Celastic.” 


Jewelry pictured 
7 . 2 ’ ‘ made with “Ce- 
Armor pictured : be ; Fs lastic” die cuts 


made with two on plaque. Dip 


pieces of heavy 
weight “Celastic” 
(A) original piece 
of French’ armor. 
(B) “Celastie” 
shell. (C) “Ce- 
lastie” shell, 
painted. Working 
time 20 minutes. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILED LITERATURE .. 


Bes Watcers inc. 
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die cuts into soft- 
ener then work 
design on wax- 
paper. When dry 
remove from wax- 
paper and then 
gilt or electro- 
plate. (Die cuts 
$3.50 per hundred 
sets of four grad- 
uating sizes). 


- PACKED IN 25 AND 50 YARD ROLLS. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS—U.S.A. AND CANADA 


e 
e- DISPLAY AND ALLIED 
—_—_ 


125 WEST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY |! 


*Trade mark of The Celastic Corp. 


INDUSTRIES 
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Telephonitis on Broadway 


W'! HAVE found ourselves won- 
dering lately about the ob- 
trusion (or is it invasion?) of the 
telephone on the Broadway stage 
Not that the phone hasn’t served 
the theatre admirably in the past as 
actor, mood creator and all-around 
time saver to wit, its expedient 
role in past hits like Menotti’s The 
Telephone, Dinner At Eight, Design 
for Living, Clear All Wires, Grand 
Hotel, and Fred Allen’s skit in 
Three’s A Crowd. Still, if the tele- 
phone had not been invented, what 


would the modern dramatist have 


Forecasts and 
side glances 


done for plot, the actor for 
business? 

Although the instruments recently 
talked into, hidden, 


wrestled with (Janis Paige in Re- 


caressed, o1 


mains To Be Seen), gurgled into 
David Niven in the 
Nina 


departed 
are only stage props, they’ve 
been the cause of private gags and 
mishaps. There are still several 
around who remember what hap- 
pened to Louis Mann in That 
French Lady (1927). On closing 
night the rest of the cast heckled 


him by hooking the prop phone to 


the ballet in Top Banana, Leora Dana and Henry Fonda 


in Point of No Return, Jackie Cooper and Janis Paige in Remains to Be Seen 


A reliable 


source informed us that the outpou: 


a real one in the cellar 


he was forced to listen to through- 
out the twenty-minute scene was 
not for genteel ears. But Mann, 
veteran trouper, never fluffed a line. 

During a performance of The 
Cat and The Fiddle at the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera, the curtain had 
gone up when 
Gabor Corelli rushed to answer the 
ring of the stage telephone. He 


no sooner tenor 


searched in vain under prima donna 
Dorothy Sandlin’s hat, under chairs, 
in closets, but the instrument wasn’t 
there. The audience of 10,000 began 
laughing and applauding. By the 
time he discovered the prop man’s 
mistake, the spectators were too 
hysterical to hear his feeble ad-lib- 
bing as he rushed into the wings. 
At the rate the phone is assuming 
importance, we wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised to find it listed in the 
dramatis personae of our theatre 
programs some day. Watching Rob- 
ert Cummings entangle himself in 
the wire in the deceased Faithfully 
Yours was more interesting than 
listening to his lines. In Gigi, the 
conversation about the telephone 
itself becomes as thick as that on 
the topic of 
British comedies. 


Ms Winters, a close run- 
ner-up to Julie Harris for 


acting honors in J Am A Camera, 


weather in most 


put an end to our speculations, on 
what happened to the original 
Sally Bowles, when she spoke at 
Emma Mills’ Book and Play Lunch- 
eon at Sherry’s not long ago. Mr. van 
Druten’s play tells us no more of what 
happens to Sally Bowles in later 
life than Isherwood does in the orig- 
inal Berlin Stories, but Sally Bowles 
still exists, and her whereabouts 
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is still known to author Isherwood. 
Miss Winters tells us that Isherwood 
heard from her in London some 
years after the Berlin episode. He 
received a phone call from Sally, 
who announced that she was work- 
ing for a “fabulous” film mogul. 
She had recommended Chris for a 
scenario post but did not have 
enough money at the time to buy 
his latest book and show it to the 
producer. Would Chris go half on 
the purchase of said volume, or, 
better still, would he agree to give 
her his first week’s salary if she got 
the book and cinched the deal? 
Isherwood agreed to the latter offer 
and got the job. This was the start 
of his career as a film writer. 


MLYN WILLIAMS, seen last on 
Broadway in Lillian Hellman’s 
Montserrat and currently on view in 


the film, Another Man’s Poison, 





Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens 


cherished the idea of impersonating 
Charles Dickens for many years. 
Judging by the enthusiastic recep- 
tion his Dickens readings received 
in London, it was no mere crotchet 
on his part. Williams appears on 
stage dressed as Dickens in a frilly 


waistcoat, the traditional white car- 


nation in the buttonhole -of his 
tailcoat, and performs behind a 
replica of the author’s favorite 


reading desk. Contemporary ac- 
counts inform us that when Dickens 
himself gave public readings he 
aroused wild demonstrations of ap- 
proval from the audiences. Mr. 
Williams hopes to educe the same 
during his current engagement here 
— just about 110 years after Dick- 
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ens himself arrived for his first 


United States tour 


3 gata DANDRIDGE, equipped 
with talent, looks and voice, 
nevertheless, felt she hadn’t won 
her audience when she first started 
singing. “I was afraid they wouldn’t 
like me, and I wanted to like them. 
I had seen veteran performers size 
up an audience in a few seconds, 
and in no time have them in the 
palm of their hands.” Figuring this 
might take years to learn to do, 
Dorothy decided the only quick an- 
swer was psychology. She enrolled at 
UCLA and put down her psychol- 
ogy textbooks only when rehearsals 
interfered. Subsequent results with 
diverse crowds 


such as those at 


Hollywood’s Mocambo and Lon- 
don’s Cafe de Paris, make her feel 
she did the right thing. Recently, at 
Manhattan’s La Vie En Rose, she 
proved her method with her Let’s 
Do It song, to the kind of audience 
she describes as the “I’m inhibited, 
so do what Id like to do but don’t 
dare” kind. 


Me re ISS VERK, and the artist 


should never be prima don- 
na except when she is on stage be- 
fore her audience. I have no time to 
be prima donna,” exclaimed the 
vivacious Bulgarian-Viennese so- 
prano, Ljuba Welitch, in her New 
York hotel suite during one of her 
rare “breathing sessions.” “I must 
have air,” is the way the red-haired 
opera singer described her need for 
a recess between engagements. On 
March 30 she will give a recital at 





Ljuba Welitch 






































































































































Dorothy Dandridge 








Carnegie Hall, dedicating her pro- 








gram to Richard Strauss and in- 











cluding the last four songs he wrote, 
Vier Letzte Lieder. 


Now, two 

















Mme. ’ 
Welitch first packed them in at the 





years since 






Met as Salome, her fine lyric tones 
still meet the 





harsh demands of 






Strauss’ score, and her performance 





is as bloodcurdling and electrifying 





as ever. “They say I’m too bumpus, 





or how do you say fat? But I 





must have this,” she said, patting 





mischievous 
smile, “if I am to hold high B’s for 


, 


her waistline with a 






so long.” Then there is the question 
of her dancing in Salome. Some 
critics feel that an honest-to-good- 
ness ballerina should be substituted 
in these scenes. Other famous Sa- 
lomes in Europe, like Maria Cebo- 
tari and Barbara Kemp, did their 
own belly dances so she can’t see 
what all the fuss is about. Besides, 
Mme. Welitch does not claim to be 























1$ 


Forecasts and side glances 


1 dancer. She gives a pantomime 
more in keeping with the diabolical 
role of Salome than any dance 
could be. Last year she sang the 
role in London’s Covent Garden 
but would have no traffic with the 
surrealistic clutter of Salvador Dali 
who designed the production. She 
refused to wear the gown he de- 
signed with dragons running up and 
down and put on one of her own 
choosing All the other singers 
looked like “birds, animals, wild 
things in a nightmare,” she said 
with a shrug. “They booed Dali and 
yelled ‘bravo’ for me.” 


{Gee AFTER-THEATRE supper party 
given by producers Gertrude 
Macy and Walter Starcke to cele- 
brate Julie Harris’ lift to stardom 
could not have had a more fitting 
setting than the lobby of the Em- 
pire Theatre with its walls covered 
by portraits of Helen Hayes, Kath- 
arine Cornell, Ethel Barrymore, 
and others in its long list of stars. 
The champagne, caviar, the laugh- 
ter with the stage whispers and 


Julie Harris 


eager smiles of Broadway’s leading 
ladies as they proffered trays of 
chicken legs, would haye made the 
late Charles Frohman immensely 
pleased. For it was Frohman who 
built the Empire in 1893 and was 
ever ready to defend his policy of 
the star system. He would compare 
a star with the piéce de résistance. 
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lo be a success,” he said, “no mat- 
ter how splendidly served, the menu 
should always have one unique and 
striking dish that, despite its elabo- 
rate gastronomic surroundings, must 
long be remembered.” 


HE MUSICAL Three Wishes For 

Jamie, that Broadway has been 
hearing so much about for some 
time, has at last got under way. 
Adapted from the novel Three 
Wishes of Jamie McRuin by Charles 
O’Neal, it was originally tried out 
on the West Coast last summer 
Che setting is laid in Ireland and in 
Georgia. This calls to mind another 
musical hit (Finian’s Rainbow) 
which also dealt with Irish moon- 
shine and Southern cornlikker. Co- 
author and director is Abe Burrows 
The dances are arranged by Eugene 
Loring, and the score is by Ralph 
Blane. The cast is headed by Anne 
Jeffreys, who starred in Kiss Me 
Kate, and John Raitt, the baritone 
of Carousel. 


Se HAS COME back to St. 
Louis for the first time in dec- 
ades. The Empress Playhouse, which 
was a film house until recently and 
in the twenties housed the Wood- 


Anne Jeffreys, John Raitt at rehearsal of their new musical with director-co-author, Abe Burrows. 


ward Players, now harbors a resi- 
dent stock company with visiting 
stars. The new company, reportedly 
doing good business to date, has 
behind it the Ansell Brothers, who 
operated motion picture houses in 
St. Louis for thirty-five years. Busi- 
nessmen as well as visionaries, they 
want their venture to pay, and, with 
plays like Voice of the Turtle star- 
ring Gene Raymond and Geraldine 
Brooks as their opening bill, there 
seems to be every indication it will. 
Che first week they grossed $12,500 
with a $2.00 top. The schedule in- 
cludes: Over 2] with Ilka Chase, 
Gramercy Ghost with William 
Eythe, Second Threshold with John 
Loder. The director is Robert Perry. 


po Kram, author of The 
Shrike, is a man who still can’t 
quite believe success is his. “Every- 
body asks me how success feels,” 
said Mr. Kramm, a stocky man in 
his early forties, “but I don’t feel 
anything at all. The only real thrill 
I’ve had is in the actual creating.” 
His play had been hanging around 
for two years on option by one pro- 
ducer after another. Then Jose 
Ferrer bought it and “everything 
happened fast,” he told us. “Five 
weeks to the day from the purchase, 
it opened on Broadway.” 

As for the critics’ attacks on the 


oot ge 





Carol Stone 


authenticity of his hospital psychiat- 
ric ward, Mr. Kramm thinks them 
quite unjustified. The validity of 
this material, he said, has 
been questio 


never 
1 by doctors, ‘only 
by critics and laymen.” To gather 
it, Mr. Kramm made a close study 
of mental institutions with a psy- 
chiatrist with whom he was collabo- 
rating on another play which never 
came off. Incidentally, the wife in 
the play, Mr. Kramm explained, is 
meant to be unaware of her mon- 
strous behavior toward her husband 
and to arouse our sympathy because 
she destroyed him through her love 
for him. Mr. Kramm says he is not 
working on a new play at the mo- 
ment but just sold another, earlier 
one to Aldrich and Myers, a com- 
edy, The Gypsies Wore High Hats, 
which is a fall possibility. Again, 
Mr. Kramm says, he had no feeling 


ot success. 


‘eos Going Up, an intimate 
revue, scheduled for _ this 
month with about twenty young 
actors who also sing and dance, will 
be staged and produced by Mervyn 
Nelson whom Broadway remembers 
for his The Ivy 1949. 
Marilyn Cantor, daughter of Eddie 


Cantor, is one of the members of 


Gree n in 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 

JOHN SWOPE 

JOHN BENNEWITZ 

LEO FRIEDMAN 

Ft. LEMAIRE 

SKETCH BY ANDY WARHOL 
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the versatile company. Mike Brown, 
whose piano playing was a sensation 
at the New York Ruban 
Bleu, a few years back, has written 


bistro, 


several of the songs and dance ar- 
rangements. Mike originally planned 
to perform in the musical as well, 
but the last time we saw him he 
was auditioning singers and dancers 
for a fashion show sketch he had 
written. Mike and his wife will play 
the principal roles of the sketch 
and mode! the fashions 


ta Now we always thought 
most performers only ate big 
steak dinners after the perform- 
ances. But not Carol Stone, who 


garnered high praise from the critics 


for her acting as Abbie, the rapa- 


cious heroine in the ANTA produc- 
tion of O’Neill’s Desire Under the 
Elms. Carol eats a hearty meal at 
4:30 p.m. every day to give herself 
strength for the strenuous role. 

The voungest daughter of Fred 
Stone. Carol was chosen for Abbie 
because of her work as Amy oppo- 
site Paul Muni in the 1949 revival 
of They Knew What They Wanted. 


y ices OLD SAYING about every- 
thing being much bigger in the 
old country should perhaps be 
stretched to much taller, too. The 
Amsterdam production of Eens in 
de Honddred Jaar (The Moon Is 
Blue) has a set which shows the 
Empire State Building towered over 


D. M. 


by other skyscrapers. 


Kitty Jansen and Guus Oster in Eens in de Honddred Jaar. 





Miss Skinner portrays La Goulue, Montmartre 
dancer, friend and model of Teulouse-Lautrec 
and one of the fourteen characters in her show. 


Miss Skinner portrays four of Toulouse-Lautrec’s Mont- 
martre friends in the last act of her new solo show, Paris ’90 
Lusty La Goulue (The Glutton), slatternly queen of the 
Moulin Rouge; a neurotic lion tamer from the Cirque 
Medrano; Berthe La Sourde (Deaf Bertha); and, best 
known, the songstress Yvette Guilbert 


Paris '90 is Miss Skinner’s most ambitious production 
to date. It has fourteen scenes with settings by Donald 
Oenslager, a new costume for each by Helen Pons, and a 
full musical score by Kay Swift, including five songs of the 
period sung by Miss Skinner. One of these is Madame 
Arthur, originally composed by Yvette Guilbert. The show 
opens in New York March 11, after an eight-week tour 
through the East and Middle West 


Two men may be held responsible for my writing 
and acting in Paris ’90: one my father, and the other 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, whose vivid lithographs 
were my earliest introduction to really exciting 
theatrical posters 

Father was greatly interested in the French theatre 
and its personalities. He transferred that zest to me 
while I was literally a babe in arms 

When I decided to leave college for a stage career, 
Father thought I was too young and inexperienced 
to attempt professional roles, and admiring French 
acting as he did, he arranged for me to study in 
Paris. I first took private lessons from Dehelly, a 
member of the Comédie-Frangaise. He was an exact- 
ing taskmaster and a brilliant teacher of the mock- 
heroic, over-stilted school. Eventually I rebelled at 
the heavy dose of classicism and the stylized method 
f 


of performing that had not changed since the time 


COURTESY OF WEVYHE GALLERY 


The Men Responsible for “Paris '90"., cometic otis skinner 


As told to Norton Faust 


of Moliére. When I wrote a complaining letter to 
Father in New York, he wrote back: 

“Take it easy, Kiddie. That’s all fine training, 
exaggerated as you think it is. It’s a loosening-up 
process, like a pianist stretching two notes above the 
octave. Don’t make fun of it. It’s a grand old school 
to learn — and then forget!” 

To acquire some grounding in more modern 
methods I enrolled in a dramatic school run by 
Jacques Copeau, of the Theatre du Vieux Colombier. 
I can’t say that I learned very much during my 
stay there, but it was entertaining and I came away 
with a fine vocabulary of Paris argot. During that 
year I went tirelessly to the theatre — sometimes 
alone, sometimes with Mother. We saw every play 
and most every performer on the boards. Father 
joined us that summer and we had another round 
of theatre-going before leaving for Spain. Father 
could barely read French, and he couldn’t speak it, 
but he could make wonderful noises and his accent 
was excellent. He had tne French gusto and manner. 
and people would think he was French 

He was completely captivated by the paintings 
and drawings of Toulouse-Lautrec, whom he knew. 
and spent many hours telling me anecdotes about 
some of the dwarfed artist’s more celebrated models 
We went to every quarter of Paris to see Toulouse- 
Lautrecs that Father had discovered. The posters of 


Yvette Guilbert and La Goulue, and the painting of 
Bertha La Sourde 


characters who appear in Paris 
°90 — were among the scores of Toulouse-Lautrec 
items I gazed upon with great pleasure. Paris ’90, 
I realize now, was born that long ago . someday I 


would have to portray those colorful women. 


JOHN SEYMOUR lRwIn 


Toulouse-Lautrec, here shown in a double exposure, was a friend 
of Otis Skinner and one of the men responsible for Paris "90 
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CHEKHOV 


—the ironic spectator 


by Henry Popkin 


3 LAST year’s play Season in the Sun, a 
Russian émigré describes her past misfortunes: 
‘(Her voice is now deep and sad, full of all the 
gloom of her race) Lentil sup, beet sup, the little 
feet all done up in sacks.” A bystander observes: 
‘Like Chekhov.” The Russian corrects him: “Worse 
than Chekhov.” 

This idea that Chekhov’s plays consist mainly of 
inrelieved gloom is as mistaken as it is widespread 
Ihe misconception is so well entrenched that it is 
recorded in Bernard Sobel’s Theatre Handbook, 
where Mr. Sobel affixes the label ‘‘a tragedy” to both 
The Sea Gull and The Cherry Orchard. Chekhov, 
on the other hand, very deliberately subtitled each 
of these plays A Comedy. He maintained that both 
plays, as well as The Three Sisters, were comic in 
nature and that The Cherry Orchard in particular 
was “in parts even a farce.” 

Chekhov’s disagreement with the popular notions 
about his plays startled even the actors who appeared 
in the original productions at the Moscow Art 
Theatre. They wondered how there could be any 
problem in classifying plays in which the only overt 
action is likely to be a suicide; in which the only 
characters who are not frustrated are fools or para- 
sites. When Chekhov called The Three Sisters “a 
vaudeville piece,” the actors asked “Why?” and 
were answered only with such remarks as: “Andrey 
appears in this scene in slippers,” and “Here he 
simply whistles.” Chekhov seems never to have ex- 
plained himself more fully; he assumed the answers 


: the plays themselves 


W.... Chekhov evidently meant by 


comedy and what he said about The Three Sister 
supports this is the irony of the chaotically con- 
flicting actions and speeches presented on the stage 
A quotation from The Three Sister 


( haos 


illustrates the 


MASHA: Gogol says: It is boring to live in this 
world, gentlemen 

rUSENBACH: And I say: It is difficult to argue 
with you, gentlemen! Why you completely 

TCHEBUTYKIN: (Reading a newspaper.) Balzac 
was married in Berditcheff . 
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IRINA: (As she lays out cards for patience, mus- 
ing.) Balzac was married in Berditcheff. 

TUSENBACH: The die is cast. You know, Maria 
Sergeyevna, I have tendered my resignation 

Such dialogue gives us an ironic insight into the 
unimportance of self-importance. As the loose talk 
spills out in all directions, a few persistent souls 
endeavor to interpret their precious individualities 
and encounter obstacles the precious individuali- 
ties of others. Trying to communicate out of their 
solitude, they are able to convey only to the audi- 
ence in the theatre. The superficial chaos, it turns 
out, conceals a perfectly constructed ironic mech- 


anism for the display of human frailty 


il KHOV exhibits the ironic contrast be- 


tween these people's self-importance and their cosmi 
unimportance, and impotence; between their volu- 


bility and. their failure to communicate. He is con- 





sistently lmpersonai consistently ironl ind he 
desires us, occasionally at least. to look down like 
gods at the pitiful human spectacle. He is not heart 
less: the creator of these characters could not be 
But he must think of his troubled characters as he 
did of the man who complained to him: “What an 
I to do? I am consumed by self-analysis.” Chekhov 
replied: “You ought to drink less vodka.” 

I suspect the dramatist (continued on page 80 





Anton Chekho 
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George Jean Nathan's monthly critical review 


Mr. Nathan goes to the play .. 


A. MATTERS stand with our theatre 


today, things are harder for the critic than for his 
readers, if that is possible. With new productions 
worth reviewing at a minimum, there remain only 
the revivals of such old reliables as Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Ibsen and O'Neill for him to write about and, 
since he has already often enough written of the plays, 
little is left for him to say about them. Thus he has 
but two courses open to him: either to repeat in one 
form or another what he has said before, which 
would be drugging the market, since his clients are 
all too familiar with it, or to devote himself to a 
consideration of the acting performances alone, 
something that interests American readers infinitely 
less than it does the English, whose steadfast devo- 
tion to their players at the expense of drama 
resembles that of our lesser countrymen to thei 
moving picture idols at the expense of any 
intelligence whatsoever 

It isn’t, certainly, that criticism of ‘acting hasn't 
its fully relevant place in appraisals of the theatre. 
rhe point I try to suggest is that it is immensely 
difficult to make it attractive to the lay reader who, 
as noted, is not particularly concerned with it, that 
is, beyond knowing simply whether the actors in a 
play are good or bad, how they look, what kind of 
clothes or dresses they wear, and if they can be heard 
back of the eleventh row, where the reader is usually 
doomed to sit. For those exceptional ones who may 
be interested in a further critical analysis, I offer a 
view of the abilities of the players who have appeared 


in the revivals of the dramatists named 


The Two Cleopatras 


First, Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh in the 
successive bills of Shaw’s Caesar And Cleopatra and 
the Bard’s Antony And Cleopatra, handsomely 
mounted by Roger Furse and in the latter case 
maneuvered physically with a large skill by Michael 
Benthall. Both players are among the most person- 
able in the contemporary theatre. Both are blessed 
with clarity and precision of speech. And both, par- 
ticularly Olivier, have on occasion done most well 


by themselves in the past. But in the present instance 
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Poor new performances of good old plays 





they disclose serious shortcomings which have been 
gilded into virtues by those American critics who, 
unlike their English colleagues, are over-eager to be 
polite to visitors from across the sea. (Politeness is 
surely a sweet quality but, as the London critics seem 
to appreciate, it has no place in criticism that pre- 
tends to be direct and honest, however faulty it may 


sometimes be in sense 


Though Shaw’s satirical gala has been shamelessly 
tortured into a romantic historical exhibit to make it 
conform to the stunt combination of the two plays, 
its wit and humor and sardonic essence stubbornly 
persist in its very bones and hence pose a problem 
to Olivier whose acting of Caesar has the aspect of 
trying to sit simultaneously on two stools: one, the ro- 
mantic historical, at moments fairly firm; the other, 
the witty and humorous, minus a leg and tottery. Made 
up to look alarmingly like an ailing Casey Stengel 
and electing to emphasize the purely physical rather 
than the spiritual and emotional weariness of the 
character, he portrays it in such a state of corporeal 
decay that Caesar in all likelihood would have died 
before ever he got back to Rome. His depiction of 
weariness takes on additionally so great an air of 
listlessness that it diminishes the vigor of the Shavian 
text. He reads the lines, though clearly, with the 
Justice Shallow cackle, squeak and quaver cus- 
tomarily reserved by stock actors for the roles of 
senescent misers and rustic grandfathers and thus 
removes much of the bite from the humor, let alone 
making his passing interest in the prehensile little 
Cleopatra seem more that of an aged and impotent 
psychiatrist than of a warrior in his fifties who, 
though bald and stringy and weighted down with 
the problems of his world, yet has been vouchsafed 
by Shaw to say nothing of the historical record — 
a still ambitious eye where the female sex is con- 
cerned. His is, in short, the performance of a tired 


actor rather than the portrayal of a tired conqueror 


Miss Leigh’s kitten of the Nile, on the other hand, 
in the earlier stages of the play is more insistently 
athletic than even Audrey Hepburn in her already 


commented on performance of the young French 
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ALFREDO VALENTE 


In “The Shrike,” Jose Ferrer faces a ‘harrowing future caught 


in the talons of his estranged wife, played by Judith Evelyn 


girl in Gigi, which at moments, under the director’s 
notion that youth is ignorant of the news that God 
supplied the human race with posteriors to be at 
least occasionally sat upon, takes on the pedal exu- 
berance of an overly zealous ice hockey player. An 
actress of uncommon beauty and much _ personal 
hypnosis, she brings to the role what I fear is some- 
thing that borders on a Junior League species of 
acting: thin, watery and more suggestive of a modern 
bobbysoxer intent upon getting Winston Churchill’s 
autograph than of a young Egyptian budding into a 
sexual passion that was one day to shatter a great 
Roman chieftain and that, even now before the bud 
was more than faintly ripe, caught something more 
of the mighty Caesar’s notice than mere paternal 
interest. Here there is no trace of the expertness and 
alluring hintfulness of the Clegpatra that Lilli Palmer 
gave us two seasons ago, as in Olivier’s Caesar there 
is nothing of the witty authority, the fundamentally 
romantic size and the allusive pantomimic facial 
and ocular play that there was in the Caesar of 
Cedric Hardwicke in that same display of the 
Shavian work. 
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I am afraid that the report on the Shakespeare 
drama isn’t much more exciting. Olivier’s Antony 
has several good points, notably in the colloquy with 
the challengeful Octavius and in one or two of the 
later scenes with Cleopatra, but it is in general an 
Antony given to the same weakness and lassitude as 
his Caesar in the Shaw play, the main difference 
being largely a younger make-up. This is difficult to 
understand in view of the actor’s noticeable intelli- 
gence in other directions. The only way it possibly 
can be accounted for is in the fact that the play, 
like Shaw’s, was given full rehearsal performance to 
a paying audience on the afternoon directly preced- 
ing the official opening and that Olivier, not to 
mention some of the other members of the cast, was 
tuckered out from the strain 

Whatever the reason may be, it remains that the 
Antony he offered to the critics on that night was 
absurdly feeble and implausible, an Antony who 
smirked like a chorus girl throughout the first half 
of the play in a pussylike depiction of supposedly 
overpowering infatuation and who, when called upon 
later for a show of strength, (continued on page 70) 
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Michael Meyerberg dreamt a dream of movie puppets that moved and talked like 


For a close-up, Peter 
lanuzzi adjusts the com- 
pletely articulated head, 
vhich he developed, so its 
expression corresponds to 
hat in the previous long 
hot. By slowly turning 

12 calibrated dials Butler 
the wizard appear to 
talk as no actor ever 


ould, while Schaeffer 


makes the shot, frame 


make 


frame 
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humans... 
and made it come true. 


The Super-Actors Emerge 


Text and photographs by Roderick MacArthur 


All actors are limited by the fact that they are, all, only human beings. We 


have electronic brains to calculate at superhuman speed, but when a script calls for 


alter 


superhuman anguish or superhuman pleasure, we can only try to express it with the 
same, tired, human face we’ve been using all these centuries 
A super-actor something that can portray our fondest and most fearful dreams 


has been sought in each age. An Edgar Allen Poe, for example, can write of 


“horrible beauty” but find no actor to express it. Yet until now each new non-human 
device turned out to be as subhuman in some ways as it was superhuman in others 
At least that’s what Michael Meyerberg, entrepreneur and producer (The Skin of 
Our Teeth, The Lute Song) thinks 

“It’s always seemed to me,” he says, “that the human face can’t support great 
been doing our best with make- 


The big 


something goes wrong. The 


tragedy. The ancient Greeks used masks, and we’ ve 


up ever since. But it doesn’t work, especially in movies moment arrives, you 


move in for a close-up, and intensity of emotion isn’t 
there. 

“This isn’t 
Donald Duck can do 


ina close-up he’s worthless. 


only in tragedy: there are a thousand things live can’t do 


actors 


a few of them but not many. He’s only got about six expres- 


sions: 


Walt 


this 


Mr. Meyerberg was especially discouraged, he while working with 


Says, 


Disney on Fantasia. “I'd always dreamed of a medium with no limitations, but 


had a whole new set of them. The old idea of an ubermarionette should be possible 


in motion one had done it. There are some movie 


dozens of hangeable vooden he 


pictures, but no puppets who 


change expressions, but they have to have 


That was no answer.” 
The 


inte? nally 


real answer, he decided, was rubber heads and relic as articulated 


as living beings. “I knew scientific techniques now developed to the 


point where it could be done. Just a question of muscle.’ ontinue nex 






































It took a little more than muscle about twelve models barely completed. Broadway reporters and 


vears and $500,000 to date but it worked. A photographers took out their grains of salt, dutifully 





series of mechanics and sculptors came and went trooped into the little studio, and trooped out again. 
Reputedly, Mr. Meyerberg, the lanky dreamer, can They agreed the story had “good, reader-interest 
also be the towering dictator. “A lot of them couldn’t angles.” They'd seen an ingenious mechanical head, 
see the overall picture,” he says, “but each left his some sexy girl figures in colorful costumes, some 
contribution.” Four faithful young men remained soundless animated rushes, and a TV commercial in 
In his little. four-room studio each worked out which a talking Santa Claus doll sells Camel cigar- 
parts of the problem. James Summers modeled ettes. What the reporters couldn't yet be shown 
figures in a neutral position. Pete Ianuzzi designed visibly was the possibility of the illusion of living 
an elaborate machine for making rubber skins, built beings in motion 
it, patented it, and abandoned it. Then he mixed up But Mr. Meyerberg, undeterred, believes smoothe 
a thicker rubber compound for George Butler who handling will quickly produce this. Besides TV com- 
devised a way of moulding it with moveable arma- mercials, he already plans to build nine more stages, 
tures already on the inside. For these, various metal a batch of new characters, five more of the big 
oints were bought and discarded until lanuzzi heads; to produce, cut, and distribute Aladdin and 
invented a new universal leg joint. Another of the His Wonderful Lamp — all by next Christmas and 
four, Herb Schaeffer, developed the hip joint. And despite the fact that his staff has not yet seen a script 
they turned them out on machines installed in the Still further, he foresees a big plant with several 
studio. Finally the little creatures, about a foot high, productions underway at once — fantastic, realistic, 
began to emerge Shakespeare, Minsky, abstraction, dance, what have 
No visible strings, wires, joints, nothing. Yet their you? All freedom would be permitted the writer and 
lips moved, their eyes closed, their noses twitched artist to work toward total illusion on the part of 
Phe skin even felt like skin. And to top it off the the spectator 
dream come true with no mistake a prototype But here, as the wall is removed between movi 
head of “the Wizard” was built with twelve internal realism and fantasy, new difficulties would seem to 
controls connected to twelve calibrated dials. The arise. Both horror and sex appeal can become unman- 
Wizard could produce and reproduce exactly any ageable; subtle choreography for a two-dimensional 
expression of a human actor and more. He could go hippopotamus can be grossly stupid for a puppet 
into a scowl as profound as Laurence Olivier’s Chaplin. Super-actors will need new super-directors 
then keep right on going Mr. Meyerberg shrugs off the problem. “Just a 
lhirty-seven hundred additional emotional com- question of genius.’ 
binations beyond the reach of the greatest actor who He even thinks his super-actors may be “the new 
ever lived,” said the slightly blatant press releases dramatic medium of our time.” And what’s more 





which began rolling four months ago, the working amazing, he might possibly be right. 
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THEATRE arts 
SPOTLIGHTS 


Leland Hayward 


for his perspicacity as a producer. Since 1944 Mr. Hay- 
ward, previously a successful literary and_ theatrical 
agent, has become one of the most astute pickers of hits, 
at present represented by South Pacific, Call Me Madam, 
Remains to Be Seen and Point of No Return. In the fall 


of 1950 he began a “priority” mailing list whereby 


mail-order patrons of previous Hayward shows get 


+ 


advance notice of future shows and choice of seats before 
advertisements appear or brokers receive allotments. On 
January 28 of this year, he instituted the 7 o’clock cur- 
tain (South Pacific, Monday nights) whereby com- 
muters can get home in time in order to get up in 


time the next day. (Photograph by Fred Bliss) 
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ee ES ER tee 


by Richard McLaughlin 





I HE gossipy pages of Samuel Pepys’ Diary 


and the sourer entries of John Evelyn perhaps give 








us our earliest glimpses of “pretty, witty Nell,” the 





little Cockney actress who, schooled in a bawdy 





house and on the Restoration stage, fittingly becomes 

the mistress of King Charles I] 

' John Harold Wilson’s biography, Nell Gwyn: 
Royal. Mistress, (Pellegrini & Cudahy, $4.00), pro- 
vides us with a colorful and racy study of Restora- 












































tion England, a fabulous background for his no less 








fabulous heroine of history and folklore. Yet the 








scholarship and painstaking research that he has put 





into this work cannot be altogether ignored in our 





pleasure of being swept along by Mr. Wilson’s pop- 





ular approach to his subject. Having first to remove 





the whitewash applied by the Victorians to Nell, 





Wilson succeeds in drawing a story of Nell’s life and 





the turbulent world that she lived in with ringing 
\ authenticity: 














Relying on the anecdotes, prose and verse lam- 








poons and broadside satires of Nell’s contemporaries, 





as well as on legal facts: deeds, wills, warrants, state 











papers, theatrical records, the result is a happy 





blending of informative and entertaining social his- 














tory. Out of all this there emerges a real flesh-and- 





blood portraiture of Nell Gwyn, orange-girl, come- 





dienne and king’s mistress 



































Nell Gwyn 
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Sir Peter Lely 
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D 1sPosING of the mythical Nell, all sweet- 


ness, charity and repentance, Mr. Wilson Cescribes 


her as “a woman composed of good and ev 
Compelled to earn her way in the world, she lived 
precariously as actress and mistress, keeping herself 
from disaster and achieving an astonishing social and 
economic success largely by force of her physical 
attractions and her broad humour.” We are told that 
she was coarse, extravagant, generous, giddy, loyal, 
greedy, and perhaps, above all, ambitious. She had 
to be all these in order to survive her times. 

It was Nell’s fun-loving, ribald, nature that pulled 
her through plague, fire, national and domestic 
crises. A member of the King’s Theatre near Drury 
Lane, one of the two theatrical companies in exis- 
tence at the time, Nell Gwyn first attracted Royal 
attention when, at fifteen, she played the ingénue in 
John Dryden’s The Indian Emperor. After that her 
progress would have been more rapid but for the 
plague and fire which caused theatres to close, and 
postponed her acting career. Although there are no 
records as to how Nell managed during this troubled 
period, she was a member of the King’s Company 
again when the theatre reopened. Three months 
later she was a star. Nell’s forte was comedy, which 
is understandable since she had been groomed for 
bawdy heroines under the tutelage of Orange Moll 
and her Rabelaisian customers. Her keen wit and 
flair for vulgar repartee and profanity made her a 
natural idol of the pleasure-seeking nobility and 
theatre-going public alike. 


B.. as impudent and devastating as she 
was in her mimicry, she was solely unsuited to play 
serious roles. Since they did not encourage specializa- 
tion in those days, (an actress had to be able to play 
all sorts of parts), Nell was given her chance to 
prove her ineptness for tragedy and heroic drama. 
Even Pepys, who had come to admire her, had to 
write on these occasions that she performed “most 
basely.” It was her role of Florimel, however, in 
Dryden’s Secret Love or The Maiden Queen, pro- 
duced at the King’s Theatre, on March 2, 1667, 
which was a personal triumph for “our Nell of Old 
Drury.” It eventually led to the King’s bedchamber 
at Whitehall, a sizeable subsidy and social prominence 

Mr. Wilson has gone to great lengths here, and 
wisely too, to show both sides of the blanket. Life 
was not all merriment and frolic for Nell Gwyn. She 
was successful in the terms and fashion of her robust 
times, but she earned every bit of that success right 
up to her death, in 1687, at thirty-seven years 


of age continued on page 76 
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TV RECLAIMED THEM 


By Harriet Van Horne 


Lee Tracy survived an employment hiatus 


and now regularly projects his electric qual- 


fs 


m TV dramatic shows. 


I ELEVISION, however much it may have 


dented the movie box-office, has meant to many 
showfolk the difference between obscurity and the 
true glory. The hall bedroom for some has given way 
to the storied manse. And television has been the 


instrument — seized at just the yight time — for the 


comeback. 

When Bill Boyd’s Hopaiong Cassidy films began 
their million dollar run on TV. a hard-bitten agent 
remarked, “I thought Bovd was killed bv cattle- 


rustlers years ago 


sovd was dead “only in the professional sense of 
the word: he wasn’t working. He had, however, 
made fifty-four Hopalong Cassidy pictures. He had 
transformed Cfarence Mulford’s original Hoppy from 
an ornery, tobacco-spitting cuss with a sad limp into 
the noble knight of the saddle, dashingly attired i 
black gabardine. The new Hoppy neither smoked 
nor drank. And he was never caught kissing girls 

Adult audiences raised no great fuss over the Hop- 
along films, but to a nation of moppets avidly watch- 
ing anything that moved on TV, Hoppy became the 
Galahad of the range. Tales were told of children 
who ended their prayers with, “God bless mommy, 
daddy, little sister and Mr. Cassidy.” 

Boyd. whose business acuity and keen vision in this 
instance ought to enshrine him with Morgan and 
Carnegie, sank every penny he could beg or borrow 
into buying back his old films. Then he made, on a 
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shoestring knotted in several places, twelve more 
sagas of Hoppy This venture really left him 
strapped. In 1947 Boyd was, in his own phrase, on 
the beach. 

Last year, thanks to television and all that came 
in its wake comic books, radio and merchandise 
of all sorts Boyd’s gross income was in excess of 
two million dollars. NBC a few weeks ago opened 


negotiations to buy William Boyd Enterprises for 
$8,000,000. In a breakdown of 


$650,000 was listed as the sum earned from “lease 
of Cassidy films to TV.” 

Heartening, if not quite so spectacular, are the 
stories of Betty Furness, Neil Hamilton, Lee Tracy, 
William Gargan, Carmel Myers and Buster Crabbe. 

Betty Furness today earns about $75,000 


the star’s earnings, 


a year 
according to her manager. The crisp blond actress 
is regularly seen on two TV shows (Studio One and 
Quick on the Draw irregularly on half a dozen 


others. She also does radio work and makes movie 
shorts for one of her sponsors. A full schedule and a 
full piggy-bank, but it was not always so 

Betty went to Hollywood while still in her ’teens. 
She made a tew pictures, speaks of them now as if 
they were long-ago Hallowe’en pranks. One of them, 


Beggars 


in I rmine, turns up every few weeks on the 


Kate Smith, with manager Ted Coll 


TV to make millions of housewives happy 





late-evening TV log. If you’ve seen it, you can 
respect Betty’s judgment. The picture is awful 

With no discernible future in pictures and scant 
chance of displacing Katharine Cornell on the stage 

the mathematical odds are ag’in it, even if you’ve 

got ability), Betty began making the TV rounds 
back in 1947. In those days television was a new toy 
People laughed about it and nobody made any 
money. But Betty had a sharper insight into the 
future than most 

In those days, TV was on the air only three or 
four hours a day. All the programs were experi- 
mental. Betty got an occasional part at CBS. 

As TV grew and dramatic shows, panel shows, 
and chatter shows sprang up, so did Betty’s per- 
sistence. She made a list of all the producers and 
all the casting directors in television and called every 
siigle name EVERY SINGLE DAY. 

I made it a point to know the name of every- 
body’s secretary,” Betty relates. “I called them by 
name and after a while we became telephone friends, 
sort of. I.was always cheerful and polite. When 
sumething came along, they had me in mind simply 
because I was forever on the *phone. They couldn’t 
very well put me out of mind.” 

There came a day when Betty’s old friend, Tony 
Miner, a producer, gave her a dramatic part on 
Studio One. The show’s commercials were being 
read by a pretty actress who despised the job and 
showed it when she slammed the refrigerator door 
Ultimately the young lady left the job. Betty Furness 
will always be grateful to her 

Another of Betty’s first TV breaks was on Holly- 

d Screen Test, a pioneer show produced by 
Juliet and Lester Lewis. Betty worked for a pittance, 
and on top of that trekked to Philadelphia each week 
since ABC then had no studio space in New York 
Today, Mr. Lewis is her manager. And she still does 
radio commercials for low-budget advertisers who 


gave her a job when she was struggling 


{ HF Lewises also are responsible for re- 


claiming Neil Hamilton for television 

Hamilton was once the handsome darling of the 
movie queens. He played opposite Joan Crawford 
and Norma Shearer. But there were rumors that he 
took a drink occasionally. And finally the day dawned 
when handsome Hamilton was all washed up 

Buck in New York, he made the rounds and had 
less trouble than some, but it should also be said that 
Hamilton met the test of adversity by correcting the 
basic cause. He took the pledge, joined the Church 
and to this day has stayed on the sober side. 

Che first time Hamilton appeared on Hollywood 
Screen Test, the show he now m.c.’s each week, he 


was asked to play a dramatic scene with a newcomer. 


To give the novice as much scope as possible, he 


played it with his back to the camera. This gener- 
osity impressed the Lewises no little, and when the 
“host,” Bert Lytell, left for another show, Hamilton 
got the job. As the show has grown, so has Hamilton’s 
security. Today he earns several hundred dollars a 
week for about eight hours work, and is free to do 


other shows if he likes. 


W. vos Gargan, with his long list of 


stage and screen credits, was not exactly riding the 
crest when TV found him. But he scored a great hit 
as the first Martin Kane, Private Eye. Recently he 
left this role but NBC has signed him to a long-term 
contract. His new show about another private eye 
named Barry Craine will be coming up shortly. 

You can almost see the sparks fly out of your set 
when Lee Tracy comes on the screen, he has that 
much vitality. But despite a solid success on the stage 
and in pictures, luck turned against him, and he had 
one of those unemployment attacks all actors come 
down with from time to time. But Tracy rode out the 
storm and the flop plays. Last year he was embraced 
by the critics for his work in The Traitor. When 
Ford Theatre presented the play on television, Tracy 
re-enacted his stage role. He projected, as they say 
in video circles, like a ton of neon. Right now he 
has a regular series on ABC called The Amazing Mr. 
Malone and also does other dramatic shows. He says 
he likes television and hopes to stay in it. “Think 
what it means to people ’way out in the country who 
never even get to town!,” he says. “In this medium 


you're bringing the theatre to everybody.” 


I. surveying the careers re-charged by 
I'V’s electronic force, the name Milton Berle Mi 


Television can’t be overlooked. Until a_ few 


months ago, Berle had the lnghest rating in tele- 
vision, and NBC has him under a thirty-vear con- 
tract, no less. But where was this titan when TV 
first came alon 

Well, he’d been a success in night clubs and vaude- 
ville. But his radio show had been far down among 
the lower-drawer offerings. And his movies . . . well, 
it would be more charitable not to mention them. 
Then he was signed for the first show to bring vaude- 
ville into the home. For a year or more there was 
nothing else on the dial to compare with Berle’s Star 
Theatre. Some people bought TV sets just to be able 
to see Berle and his jugglers, tumblers and singing 
stars on Tuesday nights. Up went the rating ’til it 
was in the 50's, a figure radio programs achieved 
when the President delivered an important speech, 
such as the one declaring war on Japan. 
iggested that any competent per- 
former, say Jac*ie Gleason, Jack Carter, or Sid 
Caesar could be Mr. Television today had the 
William Morris office seen (continued on page 80) 


It has been 
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TWO FAMOUS DAUGHTERS 


by Leota Diesel 


[ wo YOUNG women whose fathers are 


heads of state of the two important countries in the 
western world have achieved success in the theatre 
world —a field not too remote from the histrionics 
of politics —- and mainly through their own talent 
and determination. Being daughters of famous 
fathers is not necessarily an advantage in a theatrical 
career; audiences have a way of sitting on their 
hands with a “show-me” attitude they might not 
display to a lesser-known person. 


MISS TRUMAN'S GOWN BY MADAME POLA 
MISS CHURCHILL'S GOWN BY ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SARAH CHURCHILL MARGARET TRUMAN 
A television star at present, Miss Churchill made her New York 


tage debut in last season’s Gramercy Ghost, to which she added 
what breath and brightness the play contained. 


Since her debut Miss Truman has given more than 100 concerts, but 
has yet to make her New York debut. On March 3rd she starts a 
concert tour which will take her to the West Coast and Canada. 


= 
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photographs by Paul Himmel 


Both Sarah Churchill and Margaret Truman have 
the ability to take criticism, and both possess an 
innate drive, without which success in the theatre 
could be short-lived. Sarah Churchill started out as 
a dancer in a musical-comedy chorus fifteen years 
ago, and wound up a highly accomplished actress 
She has yet to appear in New York in a play that 


does justice to her ability. Margaret Truman started 
out as a coloratura in her debut five years ago this 
month, developed into a lyric soprano, and has been 
a sellout with audiences, if not with critics. She has 


revealed in radio and TV an unsuspected comedy 


gift that makes one wonder why she doesn’t pursue 
this talent further, in musical or straight comedy. 
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In radio and TV Margaret Truman has shown an ease of manner 
that a veteran trouper might envy, and in her one radio play, The 
Jackpot, displayed a sure comedy touch 


Sarah Churchill emcees the Hall of Fame TV program on Sunday 
afternoons with dignity, and without the grimaces and antics 
indulged in by some commentators. 


MISS CHURCHILL'S SUIT 
BY PAULINE TRIGERE 





The La Jolla Calif 
Players’ contribution 
o ITM was T. S. Eliot's 
Murder in the 
Cethedral 





BARRY KRAMER 


THEATRE FOR 


Yerma (the barren woman) prays f 
i in the eurrent New York ITM pre 


y Curcle-in-the-S quare 


Boy with A Cart, the 


was writ 
R. Kahn 
e Department 


nference of Christian 





t aie a play by Moliére, like a Louis 
XIV chair, is looked upon as old, but still very 
French, as decorative, but still very useful. Through 
three hundred years and in many countries, neither 
the play nor the chair has lost either its usefulness 
or its French character. 


A great play will always have two things —a cer- 
tain quality which reflects its country and period of 
origin, and a certain usefulness to a great many 
people that we might call universality. For this rea- 
son the theatre is an important medium for pro- 
moting understanding between men of different 
nations, for audiences are led to appreciate through 
the drama both the life and culture of a country 
other than their own, and they also learn that human 
nature itself is pretty much the same the world over. 
It is revealing and uplifting for an audience to dis- 
cover its own problems, passions, and aspirations 
mirrored in the plays of Shakespeare, Moliére and 
Ibsen. 
In other words, “the theatre promotes interna- 
tional understanding,” and this is the motto of Inter- 
national Theatre 
Month celebrated 
each March by the 
twenty-seven mem- 


: THE WORLD ber countries of 
UNESCO’s Inter- 


national Theatre 
Institute and spon- 
March is ITM sored in the United 
States by the Amer- 
ican National 
by Helen Hayes Theatre and Acad- 
emy and the U. S. 
commission for 
UNESCO. The purpose of International Theatre 
Month is to encourage the production of plays which 
by their theme or subject matter can serve the United 
Nations principles of international understanding and 
respect for universal human rights. 
The plays may be classics which stress the dignity 
and importance of the individual; works by foreign 
playwrights which introduce the audience to the 


lives and customs of another country; or topical 


dramas which deal with man’s search for security 
and peace in the world today. The groups producing 
such a play for International Theatre Month — edu- 
cational, professional, and community theatres over 
the country — undertake an active program within 
their cities in behalf of international understanding. 

In the three short years since ITM began in this 
country, the number of participating groups has 
steadily increased until this year some thousand 
groups are taking part. With Rosamond Gilder as 
chairman, the moyement is directed from ANTA’s 
New York headquarters, from where, in cooperation 
with the National Thespian Society and the Chil- 
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dren’s Theatre Conference of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association, some 5,000 theatre 
groups are provided with a prospectus booklet, “Cur- 
tain Call for ’52.” The booklet, prepared by ANTA 
and published by the U. S. commission for UNESCO, 
contains suggested play lists, published plays, classics, 
new scripts, pageants and one-acters — and informa- 
tion about the availability of children’s and radio 
scripts. In addition ITM posters and UNESCO lit- 
erature are sent to the participants. Then it is up to 
the theatre groups to carry on. And they have, with 
such ingenuity and imagination that ITM in Amer- 
ica has set an example for the rest of the UNESCO 
countries. 


y E HE success of the program is due to the 
local groups. The ITM celebration in New Orleans 
is an example of the way the producing group serves 
as the hub of community activity. There this month’s 
celebration begins with a proclamation from the 
mayor that March be designated as International 
Theatre Month, “whereas the theatre is the most 
vivid and convincing way of expressing the aspira- 
tions of man and is an instrument of international 
understanding . . .” The ITM production is offered 
by the Crescent City Players who also spearhead the 
city’s program: Library and store displays, folk 
dances, guest appearances by dignitaries of foreign 
governments, UN displays, and distribution of the 
UN Declaration of Human Rights. In America last 
March over a million copies of the Declaration were 
carried home by men and women who had seen an 
ITM production. 

Realizing what a morale-booster International 
Theatre Month productions can be for the armed 
forces, the Adjutant General sends each February to 
Army posts over the country a directive listing the 
productions, encouraging them to invite nearby 
groups to present their plays at army installations 
and the attendance of army personnel at outside 
ITM production, as well as the presentation of an 
ITM play on each post by the G.I.’s themselves. 

A letter sent from the Red Cross to the San An- 
tonio Little Theatre last year tells better than I can 
the meaning these productions can have for our men 
in the service: “Our huge group at the USAF Hos- 
pital, well over one hundred, does not too often have 
the opportunity to go to dramas and especially such 
an unusual, interesting and well-produced one as 
The Madwoman of Chaillot. We as escorts were 
especially interested in the reaction we discovered 
among our patients the day following our trip: dis- 
cussions, arguments and comments on the condition 
of the world and how the play’s lesson could solve 
many of the world’s problems for Americans as well 
as it did for the habitués of Chaillot. Anything which 
arouses such interest among our young men is cer- 


tainly worth-while.” continued on page 84) 
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Antony and Cleopatra 


photographs by Angus McBean 


The 
with Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh, is a play 
of erande 1 
Roman Mark: Antony 
thei 


Shakespearean half of the two Cleopatras, 


two rulers, the 


pa m; a spectacle ol 
and the Egyptian Cleo- 
The 
back 


and so 


patra, tossing away kingdoms for love 


scene shifts from Alexandria to Rome and 


again are made with a revolving stage. 


speedily that at times Cleopatra and her entourage 


have hardly left the stage before Caesar and his 


soldiers march on 
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Antony wins a land battle with Caesar at Alexandria and returns 


triumphant to Cleopatra 


Laurence Olivier 
Leigs 
Octar 


ita 


e that can be reckon d 


tarries in Egypt, making love to Cleo- 
his wife, Fulvia, dies, and his enemy, Pompey 
His to Rome becomes urgent 


mus Caesar return 
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ertake thee, Cleopatra, and weep { pard 


next battle with Caesar, Antony loses all and blames 
To test his love, she sends dead. In 
Antony 


word sne 


stabs himsel} 
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ENOBARBUS: je ot wither her, nor custom stale her infinite riety 2 ANTONY: My 

nen oy s they teed 3 ¢ the w : er 
Back in Rome, Antony's follower, Enobarbus (Harry Andrews), describes the To strengthen the bond between himself and 
sorcery of Cleopatra and the splendor of her court to one of Caesar’s men, Caesar (Robert Helpmann), Antony weds 
Agrippa (Ronald Adam). Caesar’s sister Octavia (Elizabeth Kentish). 


ANTONY: O! Whither hast thou lec CAESAR my messenger he hath whipp'd with rods; dares me to personal combat 
Egypt? Caesar sends his messenger (Edmund Purdom) to Cleopatra to induce 
Antony returns to Egypt, engages her to leave Antony. Antony, infuriated by this action, has the messenger 
Caesar in a sea battle, loses, and whipped and sent back. 

laments with Cleopatra. 
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Actors spend as much time worrying over their ailments — real or imaginary — as 
they do over their careers 


1S THERE 


a 


by Jean Meegan 


Ken Murray insists | : 
N a profession devoted to splendid looks, magnetism, longevity 


upon a weekly 
medical checkup at and magnificent muscles, actors fork over more money to doctors than 
rehearsals for any other group in the world, as they hustle from symptom to symptom. 
himself, and script Because they are born hypochondriacs, because they crave the refuge of 
a parent replacement in an understanding doctor, because they are 

introspective by nature and have the leisure to compare ailments in the 

congenial atmosphere of the dressing room, they live on a tight schedule 

of having teeth capped, profiles remodeled, weight shifted, and occupa- 

tional delicacies treated. Laryngitis, for instance, is to the actor what the 

bends are to the sandhog. Jimmy Durante, one of the notable sufferers, 

treats his own chronic case five times a day, without apparent success. 

In the tart tongue of Broadway, doctors are categorically divided 

into “croakers,” the general practitioners; and “gropers” or “head men,” 
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Tallulah Bankhead thrives on a multitude of medical concoctions — plus a witch’s brew. 


the psychiatrists. We shall quickly gloss over these 
erudite gentlemen because there is such an embar- 
rassment of rich material. The passion for emotional 
revelation has become such a fad in the profession 
that Oscar Levant has a resident psychiatrist in 
Hollywood, another “head man” in New York, and 
couch space reserved in every large city he touches 
in between. 

In the oversized proportions of their lives, actors’ 
bouts with physical sickness are so illuminating and 
consummately theatrical that they deserve a story of 
their own. A trip to the “croaker” is not made with 
the abrupt, expensive efficiency to which the rest of us 
are accustomed. The doctor, to attract this particular 
clientele, must have a heart overflowing with love of 
actors, must take an intelligent interest in the theatre, 
preferably be stage-struck, understand the jargon and 
be able to give and take a little gemutlich gossip. 
Because of these strict specifications, about a half 
dozen doctors take care of all the famous physiques. 


T ALLULAH Bankhead, whose eccentric 
habits make her survival at best a miracle, once 
rasped to a doctor who saved her life from a siege of 
pneumonia, “Don’t for God’s sake, dahling, think 
this has taught me a lesson.” 

Bravado notwithstanding, she is a patent medicine 
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/A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE? 


gourmet along with the rest of the brethren. She 
lives in a montage of sleeping pills, Emperin, sulpha 
drugs, vitamins, eye lotion and a witch’s brew for her 
exceptional throat. Her energy, alas, is such that she 
would make benzedrine nervous. 

To ease his mind Ken Murray has a standing date 
for Dr. Sydney Kanev to spend Saturday afternoons 
at his TV rehearsals. Dr. Kanev gives on-the-spot 
treatments and also gets the chance to give a critical 
eye to the script, visit with the guest stars or even 
discuss the troubles of another patient, such as Mor- 
ton Downey, Jane Froman or Jose Ferrer, who might 
drop by. It’s a professional two-way stretch, both 
sides satisfying their secondary characteristics. 

When one Saturday afternoon news arrived that 
CBS intended extending Murray’s hour show to two 
and a half hours, Downey immediately eyed Kanev 
and cracked, “The Doc better get out his long 
playing needle.” 

Earl Carroll was so fastidious about the health and 
hygiene of his performers he put Dr. Louis Wolfe 
on a retainer and built an infirmary in his theatre. 
Not only were the performers given free medical 
attention, but one night when a chorus girl’s gloom 
over her mother’s ill health was noticeable from out 
front, Carroll said he’d pay for her surgery, too. 

Dr. Wolfe is now a prominent gynecologist, the 
majority of his ladies being (continued on page 79) 
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dramatic soundings 


the playwright is 


A CAMERA! 


Technical realism is being passed off for the 


genuine article. 


by John Gassner 


N. APTER description of the current plight 


of most of our playwrights is available than the defi- 
nition contained in van Druten’s title J Am A 
Camera. Almost half a century ago Shaw declared 
in the preface to Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 1 be- 
lieve) that as for himself, as a playwright, he was 
definitely mot a camera. And here as elsewhere, Shaw 
proved himself a good deal wiser, both as a play- 
wright and critic, than most of his colleagues who 
assumed that realism was simply the practice of 
photography in writing and stage production, or as 
George Jean Nathan scornfully used to call it. 


“Belascoism.” 


But one can set it down as a sort of axiom that 
mediocrity never learns from genius. Consequently 
the tribe of realists who thought of themselves as 
breathing cameras increased, and their number is 
now legion. Today, in fact, there are virtually no 
realistic playwrights left here or in England who rise 
appreciably and consistently above the classification 
of animated cameras. 

That the J] Am A Camera attitude has been cata- 
strophic in the contemporary theatre is only too 
apparent. (I hope Mr. van Druten will forgive my 
using his title as a stick with which to beat current 
playwriting.) We have only to look at the present 
season to observe the results; and those of us who 
are in the habit of reading unproduced plays by 
young writers plays that are no worse but not 
very much better than those produced find the 
same humdrum reproduction of surface realities 


their authors like to believe are new “mother lodes” 
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of precious ore just waiting to be tapped by an intel- 
ligent producer 

Occasionally, of course, we encounter a play on 
Broadway or in our pile of scripts that may be 
defined as a fantasy, or an attempt at stylized, non- 
realistic drama which we might call expressionistic 
or even surrealistic, the latter generally turning up ir 
Greenwich Village or its environs. And their authors 
would feel very much affronted if they were classified 
with the “camera” tribe. They have their own special 
difficulties: Sometimes their work is so esoteric they 
seem to be talking to themselves or, at best, to an 
élite class of specialists in symbolism. Meanwhile, the 
rest of us, mere low-brows or middle-brows, reach 
for our hats and make for the nearest exit. Curiously 
enough, however, they too owe a good deal of their 
aridity to a misconception concerning the nature of 


realism. 


I HE would-be writers of realistic drama 


misunderstand the fundamental nature of realism 
and consequently write uninspired and empty plays 
The would-be writers of non-realistic plays hold the 
same view of realism and, deciding to escape from 
humdrum drama with which they identify it, strain 
for the moon or for the subliminal Unconscious of 
Sesint Freud or Saint Jung—and also write bad 
plays. The only difference is that theirs is a different 
kind of badness, hard to describe, if you feel you 
must describe it, but easy to praise as “unusual” if 


unusualnéss is your criterion for art. 
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But I am sure I am saying nothing original or 
unfamiliar to anyone who has given half a thought 
to the subject when I declare that there is a good 
deal of difference between surface-realism and the 
realism of mind and spirit that penetrates into the 
heart of some matter — whatever that matter may be. 

There is photographic realism, on one hand, and 
a realism that recreates and gives significance to 
what is being observed and examined. Specifically, 
in theatre art there is, on one hand, the realistic 
technique (call it naturalism, if you will) ; that is, a 
technique that makes a virtue of prose dialogue, of 
facsimile or near-facsimile reproductions of life as if 
you looked into the windows of somebody’s apart- 
ment, and of the “fourth-wall convention” which 
assumes that the stage is such an apartment. 

And, on the other hand, there is a realism of the 
spirit, a way of sizing up life clearly rather than 
dimly, profoundly rather than superficially, honestly 
rather than sentimentally. This sort of realism is the 
only true realism and the only kind worth cherishing. 
It is not dependent upon any particular technique 
or style, although it may be associated, and since 
1875 it frequently has been associated, with the con- 
ventions of the realistic technique. 

The most scrupulous technical realism, the most 
detailed photography, may be used, as Hollywood 
has so often used it, to actually misrepresent and 
conceal reality. You may be accurate about the con- 
tours of every piece of furniture and dress, you may 
reproduce faithfully every gesture and intonation of 
characters, and yet lie yourself blue in the face. In 
short, realistic technique is one thing and true 
realism is another. For the sake of the latter, indeed, 
modern playwrights have not hesitated to abandon 
the realistic technique altogether or to modify it and 
supplement it with styles and devices that are often 
broadly designated as “expressionistic.” Ultimately, 
then, it is the attitude the dramatist brings to life 
that is decisive, and it is the “camera” attitude that 
is wrong with the current practice of realism. 


I HE fact is that the ‘“I-am-a-camera” 


tribe does not work in the great tradition of modern 
realism at all—the realism that made modern 
drama vital and significant. That tradition was cre- 
ated by men of the stamp of Becque, Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Chekhov, and Shaw: men who brought an 
inquiring spirit, a penetrating intellect, an original 
sensibility, or a well-formed individuality into the 
theatre after having applied it to the life they saw 
and appraised. Their realism did not consist of mak- 
ing a record for the record’s sake, and if they took 
pains to unfold what purported to be an accurate 
rendition of social reality or human conduct in an 
accurately observed, specific environment, they ex- 
pressed a point of view intensely felt and thought out. 
We saw the creator in his work, and the stamp of 
his personal “slant” or passion was on that work. 
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This can still be discovered in the realistic plays 
that made theatrical history, plays that made us feel 
that theatre was a significant form of expression for 
the modern spirit, as it had not been, let us say, in 
the Victorian period before Shaw or in American 
society before O’ Neill. 

So greatly, in fact, did the great pioneer realists 
insist upon the expression of a unique, intensely held 
point of view that they did not hesitate to deviate 
from mere realistic technique and even from verisi- 
militude when they thought it necessary. We have 
had two examples of this view during the current 
season, the Don Juan fantasy in Man and: Superman 
and the Epilogue in Saint Joan. Both were written 
by the man who made himself Ibsen’s and modern 
realism’s champion in the eighteen-nineties when he 


worked as a drama critic in London. 


F.. a long time critics have deplored the 
fact that there has been too little tragic art in the 
modern theatre and cited a number of reasons for it 
The reason is certainly not that we have had too 
much realism, as some writers allege, but that we 
have had too little of the genuine article; for true 
tragedy is always supremely realistic in the funda- 
mental sense of the term. It encompasses both sides 
of the phenomenon of man: that is, his magnificence 
and horribleness, his reason and unreason, his angelic 
and his demonic nature. Tragic realism consists of 
this double vision, possessed only by those with un- 
clouded eyes. Moreover, genuine tragedy makes its 
spiritual ascent from the solid ground of a recognition 
denied to sentimentalists of all persuasions (Positiv- 
ists and Liberals included) that there are natural 
limits to human power and human possibilities — a 
recognition, as Keats called it, and as Father William 
F. Lynch recently reminded us in the magazine 
Thought, of “life’s impossibilities.’ Today, much of 
our drama is actually sentimental and _ palliative 
rather than genuinely realistic. Our plays, for the 
most part, are merely dressed up in realistic detail 

The mortal sin, then of our “camera” playwrights 
is not at all that they record reality so accurately but 
that they record it so dimly or poorly. Even so com- 
petently written a play as Point of No Return, good 
within its essential limitations, is a rather mild brew. 
It provides an example of the wishful eat-your-cake- 
and-have-it-too philosophy so prevalent among us. 
And no remarkable dramatic art has ever been 


founded on this philosophy (unless it was _pre- 
sented ironically, as in Strindberg’s There Are Crimes 


and Crimes, or unless it was fancifully maintained, 


as in The Tempest). Point of No Return makes 
Henry Fonda obtain the wisdom of disenchantment 
and self-criticism. which we are expected to approve, 
and the vice-presidency of a bank at the same time. 
The wife, concurrently, is allowed to hammer away 
at her husband to obtain the vice-presidency and at 
the same time is allowed to (continued on page 96) 
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The wide-open flavor 
of the Gold Rush 

of the 1850's is well 
brought out in Oliver 
Smith’s outdoor 

drop for Paint Your 
Wagon, and the 
dance hall retains the 


flavor inside 


THE CURRENT 


In his one-bedroom set 
for The Fourposter, 
designer Syrjala denotes 
the passage of 35 
years through change 
of furnishing. In Act Il 
new draperies and § 
furniture indicate a % 
change of time and } 
affluence. Stripped cur- 
tains and bare spots § 
where pictures hung in 
Act Ill accentuate 
empty look of a house § 
that has been sold 















Boris Aronson drew 

every piece of 
furniture in detail 
for his single set of 


I Am A Camera. 


SEASON'S DECOR by Nelson Lansdale 


M.... it is no accident that three of 


Broadway’s best plays from a scenic standpoint are 
based on fiction in which the atmosphere is more 
fully developed and explained than is usual in a play- 
wright’s notes to the scene-designer. These are ] Am 
A Camera, Point of No Return and Gigi. 


John van Druten’s J Am A Camera is based on 
Christopher Isherwood’s The Berlin Stories. The 
action takes place in a Berlin rooming house in 1930 
as Hitler was beginning his rise to power. Designer 
Boris Aronson was born in Russia, but lived several 
years in Berlin, in just such a rooming house. His 
designs have a real feeling for the atmosphere and 
the people; with his usual care, he has documented 
them in detail which is completely convincing. 
(Aronson was not so lucky earlier in the season with 
Maxwell Anderson’s Barefoot in Athens. The sets 
were fine, but simply proved again the best décor 
can’t save a play which is not otherwise up to 
scratch. ) 

Jo Mielziner has been one of Broadway’s top de- 
signers for a quarter of a century, and in Point of 
No Return, Paul Osborn’s dramatization of the John 


ee Pron : a 


ip koe 9 ps 


The designer, like the playwright, makes changes before open- 
ing night. In Mielziner’s set for A Month of Sundays, (which 
closed out of town) the eagle on the ferryboat has disappeared 
and its name, “Happiness,” acquired more importance. 











P. Marquand novel, he has come up with the kind 
of décor to be expected from a man who has given 
us such productions as Watch on the Rhine and 
A Streetcar Named Desire. Everything in it — the 
handsome scrim showing the streets of a dying New 
England town, the wallpaper room (imported from 
China) in the home of the richest citizen, Henry 
Fonda’s suburban living room, and even “the Stuy- 
vesant Bank,” presumably the Fifth Avenue Bank at 
44th and Fifth before it was recently remodeled 

It is hardly Mielziner’s fault the bank 
was done over while the play was in production. 


is perfect. 


A designer is only as good as the material he has 
to work with, and just forget that Jo Mielziner did 
Top Banana. Whatever George Jean Nathan and 
Phil Silvers think, a singing dog shares the honors of 
the evening, and it would have served everybody 
connected with Top Banana right if Mielziner had 
designed the handsomest doghouse ever seen on 
Broadway, instead of an ingenious department-store 
elevator in the only good set of a dozen. 

Gigi, from the novel by Colette, is produced by 
Gilbert Miller, which means Class with a capital C. 








The chic scrim curtains between its six scenes and 
the exact turn-of-the-century Paris interiors are 

»mme il faut. Even the telephone sounds Parisian 
Since Gigi is as French as onion soup or the Tuileries 
Gardens, there is no point in asking where Raymond 
Sovey, to whom the production is credited, got his 
ideas. Suffice it to say that the late Christian Berard, 
one of the most brilliant twentieth century set de- 
signers who also knew Paris as well as anybody, 


would have approved it in toto 


It’s too bad another first-rater, Donald Oenslager, 
got off to a poor start this season with his single set 
for Katharine Cornell’s revival of The Constant Wife, 
by W. Somerset Maugham. The heroine, Constance 
Middleton, dabbles in decorating; when she remarks 
that she did the room herself, nobody is impolite 
enough to say it looks it 

Like the performance, the décor lacks true gayety 
or real wit. If anything, it is too well arranged, and 
seems out of touch with life even high life in 
London or New York, A.D. 1952. This is not entirely 
Oenslager’s fault; perhaps his designs based on 
Toulouse-Lautrec for Cornelia Otis Skinner’s one- 
woman show, Par "90, will set off his talents to better 
advantage 

Another play in a single set is Jan de Hartog’s 
The Fourposter, which traces the ups and downs of 
thirty-five years of married life in a bedroom. The 
designer is Syrijala pronounced Sir-jula), whose 
work hasn’t been seen on Broadway since Pins and 
Needles (1936 In six modifications of the set, 
Syrjala manages to suggest a history of taste in the 
period (1890-1925) and also reflect the changing 
fortunes of the couple in their bedroom. Attentive 
audiences are quick to spot new curtains (denoting 


prosperity photographs of the children (evidence 


The production curtain for Paris °90 points up 


again the talents of Donald Oenslager 


of maturity), and finally the bare spots where the 


pictures hung when the house is sold (the end 


Syrjala’s décor goes as far as possible to drive home 
the point of the play 

A newcomer to Broadway design is thirty-three- 
year-old Richard Harrison Senie, a Yale graduate 
who has been active on TV (J Remember Mama, 
the Arthur Godfrey show, etc.). His seven handsome 
sets for the Theatre Guild’s revival of Shaw’s Saint 
Joan successfully suggest fifteenth century France 
Since they do not clutter up the play with a lot of 
irrelevant historical footnotes, the play remains emi- 
nently actable, and Mr. Senie’s debut may well be 
set down as an auspicious one. 

Ihe only major critic who objected to the decor 
of the Olivier-Leigh production of “the two Cleo- 
Yorker's Wolcott Gibbs 


“Roger Furse’s settings,” he declared, “consisting 


patras,” was The Nex 


basically of various arrangements of columns 
were certainly not inspired by anything in the history 
of Egyptian architecture . . .” The answer is so simple 
it’s a wonder Mr. Gibbs didn’t think of it himself 
The crowds storming the doors of the Ziegfeld these 
days don’t for the most part know or care what 
ancient Egypt looked like, and if they did they’d go 
instead to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where 
plenty of the remains of that civilization are on 
display 

People are packing the theatre to see the actors in 
the plays, and that is precisely what Furse is helping 
them to do. The film version of Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, in which Miss Leigh also appeared, was a 
magnificent opportunity for Technicolor pageantry, 
but Furse sensibly does not attempt to match or top 
it. He simply provides settings which can be manipu- 


lated at top speed so that (continued on page 78) 


Polakov used imaginative simplicity in his sets 
for Mary Chase’s new play, Mrs. McThing. 
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Martha Graham in her Letter to the World, dances the role of Emily Dickinson, while her 
alter-ego (here, Jean Erdman) recites excerpts from Miss Dickinson’s poetry 


A VOICE RISES IN THE DANCE 


by Arthur Todd 


[ uRrists have recently been disturbed by 


an increasingly popular trenc in contemporary 
dance: The inclusien of speech or song 

Even the most casual dance observer has probably 
been made aware of it in the fields of musical 
comedy, ballet, modern dance, motion pictures and 
opera. Most of the leading choreographers are 
involved: Martha Graham, Agnes de Mille, Fred- 
erick Ashton, Doris Humphrey, Gene Kelly, Hanya 
Holm, Charles Weidman, Valerie Bettis, Zachary 
Solov. Already the trend has become considerably 
more than a passing fad, and the results of these ex- 
periments may well have a definite influence on the 
theatre as well as the dance of the immediate future. 

To the classicist, the dance has its own means of 


telling a story and needs no help from other fields. 


But, speaking of her incorporation of the spoken 


word, Martha Graham says, “I have done it because 
it is a theatre form. I have never confused it with 
absolute dance which is complete and totally expres- 
sive in terms of movement without the aid of any- 
thing else. However, not everything fits into this 
shape. There comes a time when you want to use 

Eugene Loring narrated the story by William Saroyan while the word. It’s another area.” 

dancing The Great American Goof, with Miriam Golden. Choreographer Hanya Holm has added the sing- 


Jerome Robbins uses group narration to comment on the action in his ballet, The Small House of Uncle Thomas in The King 
and I. Frederick Ashton used the same device in his ballet, A Wedding Bouquet, placing his narrators at both sides of the stage. 
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ing voice and explains, “The choric voice was used 
centuries ago with dance. From ancient days on, 
there has always been some form of speech or song 
with dance. This was evident even in the early primi- 
tive forms of religion which included certain ritual 
movement with chants or singing. Similarly, there 
is a very close relationship in the old folk dances in 
which couples or groups sang and acted out the 
words of the song in dance. Sometimes these things 
seem to disappear for awhile from the performing 
area and then re-appear and become a trend. As far 
as present day creative dance is concerned, there 
comes a time when you want to spread your borders, 
and then you introduce another medium.” 

Many may remember Miss Holm’s use of song in 
staging The Eccentricities of Daz y Crockett for 
ANTA’s production of Ballet Ballads a few seasons 
ago. Writing of this production in The New York 
Times, Brooks Atkinson said, “Since the drama, 
poetry and song all derive from the dance, there is 
something exhilarating about putting them 
altogether.” 

In an entirely different way, Jerome Robbins has 
achieved a similar success by introducing both narra- 
tion and a chorus into his The Small House of Uncle 
Thomas ballet for The King And I. “I approached 
the whole thing as a fairy tale,” says Robbins, using 
the dialogue where it had to tell the essential things 
It’s not like a dance-drama where the action is built 
on the word. Rather, the narrative comments on the 
action and the chorus actually partake in the acticn 
in a formal way.” 

Another fine example of using actual song is 
Roland Petit’s recent La Croqueuse des Diamants, a 
ballet that flowed so smoothly back and forth be- 


tween song and dance that it seemed, to the uniniti- 


ated at least, more like a miniature musical comedy 
than the expertly integrated piece of dance theatre 
that it really was 

Martha Graham, who has pioneered in so many 
other ways in modern dance, has also been respon- 
sible for the introduction of some of the most creative 
ways of using the spoken word. In these innovations 
she has also realized her constant goal—a true 
dance theatre. In Martha Graham’s theatre the 
spoken word is an integral part just as are music 
and décor. She claims, “There are two aspects of the 
inner being. One comes forth in speech, the other in 
movement. However, I don’t think that movement 
need be tied to the words. These words should be a 
component part of the action, and I feel that they 
make an entirely different quality in the theatre.’ 

In her Letter To The World, based on the legend, 
if not the actual life, of poetess Emily Dickinson, 
Graham dances the role of the “inner Emily,” silent 
but eloquent in movement. Meanwhile, another 
dancer-actress occasionally appears as a sort of alter- 
ego or “other Emily” who lives in the outside world. 
She too is eloquent, but through the spoken words 
of Emily Dickinson, and it is these utterances which 
serve as the impetus for the entire dance work 
Graham has always believed in making the poet a 
participating character in the dance action, and this 
was also evidenced in her American Document where 
the spokesman moved through the dance like an 
interlocutor in a minstrel show, integrating the action. 

Words wisely incorporated into a dance work can 
also be the means of setting a place and time idea. 
One of the best examples of this is Doris Humphrey’s 
Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias which She com- 
posed for Jose Limon. Here Miss Humphrey ex- 


tracted phrases from Lorca’s (continued on page 69) 


Hanya Holm used 
a group of 
singers in the 
background of her 
ballet, The 
Eccentricities of 
Davy Crockett 
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. . - SHOW STOPPER 


interview and drawing by Doug Anderson 


Bonus Belmore stopped her first show at the tender age of 
six in Manchester, England, at the Princess Theatre. “I was a water 
nymph in Sinbad the Sailor, rolling out of a huge shell and doing a silly 


little dance.” 

Today, Miss Belmore is a frisky seventy, looks a frisky fifty, and is 
still up to her show-stopping tricks. As Sidonie, the maid, in Gigi, she 
carries on a hilarious phone flirtation in a scene which may well become 
a theatrical classic. Seldom has an actress employed a prop telephone 
for such effective “business.” 

Born “next door to Lloyd George” in Manchester, she attributes 
her rich and resonant voice (a godsend to habitués of the upper bal- 
conies) to her mother, an itinerant choir singer. In such children’s roles 
as Eva in Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Willie in East Lynne, Miss Belmore 
toured in old English melodzamas called “portables.” “They were not 
repertory, not even stock, and were played in tents which were moved 
from town to town.” After an early Shakespearean education playing 
ladies-in-waiting and other minor roles at famed Queen’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, she became “principal boy” in Christmas pantomimes. 

Next came several years in the English music halls “as a ‘single’ act, 
dancing Scottish reels, Irish jigs, and the Lancashire clog which was my 
specialty.” In 1910 she toured the U. S. with the Sir Phillip Ben Greet 
Players performing open-air Shakespeare on college campuses across the 
couptry. When the tour ended she joined the William Faversham com- 
pany and in the ensuing seven years appeared with such revered names 
as Tyrone Power, Sr. and Frank Keenan, Keenan Wynn’s grandfather. 

In her triple-threat capacity as actress-dancer-comedienne Miss 
Belmore has triumphed on both sides of the Atlantic in several musicals 
at the London Hippodrome, the Ziegfeld Follies, Showboat, Caesar and 
Cleopatra, Reunion in Vienna, The Browning Version, and Antigone. 
In London last season, she starred for nine months in Blue for a Boy. 
The show—need we say?—was stopped cold by her rendition of a num- 
ber provocatively entitled The Vicar Wouldn’t Like It! In By Jupiter 
some seasons ago, she teamed with Ray Bolger to do a “shim-sham” 
routine which will never be forgotten by those who saw it. When the 
question of their number first arose, Miss Belmore was chary of it. “I 
felt that with my white hair_and my size it could only be a stunt. Also, 
I could never dance like Ray. I could do only the English time-step I’d 
been doing for thirty years. Ray said, ‘All right, then, Bertha, you teach 
me your routine!’ ” 

Somehow she has found time for video (“I recently did ten tele- 
visions in ten weeks”) and English films (“They used to call me the 
British Marie Dressler”). Her main loves, however, are: her home in 
seechhurst, Long Island, where she has lived since her marriage “fifty-one 
devotedly happy years ago”; her thirteen-vear-old Shetland Collie: life 
in general; and — the stage. 
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Art films have come to stay. Last month two new 


’ : 
art 5S art features bowed in, Robert Flaherty’s St. Matthex 


Passion and Pictura, Adventure in Art. Now 20th 
Century-Fox 1 eleasing to theatres all over the 


country a_ seri Technicolor art shorts. Next 


Adventure ir t i menta Sa e month, on April 8, the New York’s Museum of 


Ballad 
painted on th j ’ i's Long Voyage Modern Art will devote an evening to the presenta- 
Home, ill raphy 
realism. Henry Fi narrates this sequence, 
and Vincent Price appea ughout the film Chere will be plenty to talk about. In a few short 


tion and discussion of the various art film forms 


years, prodded by the experimental work done in 
Europe, art films in this country have suddenly burst 
way beyond the special interests of museum curators 
and art specialists, and begun to hit the screens of 
the nation’s theatres. Already familiar to many are 
the Academy Award winning Titan and such shorts 
as Grandma Moses, an Gogh and Matisse. To these 
will soon be added the pictures shown on this page, 
plus a considerable number whose distribution awaits 


the commercial success of those already released 


Art films pose for their makers many special prob- 
lems problems of scale, of color, problems that 
arise out of the arbitrary shape of the motion picture 


screen. But no one who | 


as ever seen one has ques- 
tioned its unique power to make the original painting 
vivid and meaningful again, to bring great art out 


of the museums and into our lives. 


The feature-length St. Matthew Passion illustrates Bach’s 
oratorio with masterpieces of Renaissance painting 

and sculpture. For movement, it cuts from the full shot 
of Van Der Weyden's Descent from the Cross 

to the ciose-up of the tear-stained Madonna 
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MONTH'S FILM FARE 


by Arthur Knight 


In Rubens, by Belgian documentary director Henn 
Storck and art critic Paul Haesaerts, animated 
lines indicate the sweep of the artist's composition 
Film tricks like this give life to static material 


Pictura, Adventure in Art (in six episodes) is the first 
American-produced art feature although parts of it were 

made in Europe. The sequznce on Garden of Delight 

by Hieronymus Bosch, for example, was done in Italy by Luciano 
Emmer and Enrico Gras, pioneers in art film technique. 
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An tron-willed 
spinster, Katharine 
Hepburn, and a 
roisterous 

riverboat captain, 
Humphrey Bogart, 
find romance along 
with hair-raising 
adventures down 
an African river in 
John Huston’s 

The African Queen 


the most talented man 


March is blowing in a batch of comedies and 
melodramas suitably gusty for the season, and John 
Huston’s African Queen (United Artists) is the best 
of all. No question about it, Huston is the most 
talented man in movies today, a master film maker. 
He knows how to keep his action taut, his visuals 
alive, and from his actors he invariably draws better 
performances than any other director. Huston has 
never dressed his pictures with flashy technical tricks 
or eye-catching directorial touches. His special kind 
of invention is always so right, so subtle, so self- 
effacing that it never looks like technique at all. But 
though its artfulness may not be noticed, its effec- 
tiveness hits home immediately. A Huston film is 
fresh, racy, and its characters seem to have depth 
and dimension, a humanity all too rare in movies. 

In The African Queen all of this is true in abun- 
dance. And not only is Huston at the top of his form 
in a picture that he obviously enjoyed doing, but he 
has a script that is a gem of filmic perfection in itself. 
Based on the C. S. Forester novel, it is an often 
funny, always exciting tale of a missionary’s prim 
sister and a roistering riverboat captain who, thrown 
together by war, make their perilous way down an 
African river in a thirty-foot open launch. Rose, a 
strong-willed spinster, is determined to sink a Ger- 
man gunboat at the far end; Charlie realizes full 
well the unlikelihood of the entire operation — the 
rapids they must shoot, the German fortifications 
they must pass, the general unreliability of their 
ancient craft, even supposing that with improvised 
torpedoes they could destroy a gunboat in the first 
place. But Charlie, a simple-minded fellow, is no 
match for Rose and down the river they go. 

What makes the trip especially exhilarating for 
the customers is the fact that (continued on page 73) 
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Male sopranos dominated the opera for two 


by Basil Mitchell 


Parinelli could sing 
fight notes higher 
than anyone else 


be! or 


I HE London audience gathering at the 


old Lincoln’s Inn Field’s Theatre on Portugal Street 
one evening in 1734 was in for something special 
Courtiers and fashionable dilettantes filled the boxes 
There had been no such excitement since The 
Beggar's Opera took the city by storm in that 
same theatre a good six years before. George 
II’s London was not famous for its prudery; 
on the stage almost anything was legal, 
and the impatient audience could hardly 
settle down during a lengthy overture 
Ihe opera they were about to see was 
Artaserse by Johann Hasse — now 
long forgotten. But it was not for 
the opera that this particular 
audience waited. 

Suddenly, at the parting of the curtains, a 
handsome male figure strode to the center of 
the stage, and a hush of breathless expectancy 
fell over the house. His opening note was in the 
upper soprano range; he took it easily and delicately 
Then, as a journalist of the day described it, he 
increased the volume slowly .. . “till the sound filled 
the theatre, and there was a wonderful, throbbing 
beauty in it. It was like the cry of a great, lonely 
bird, unrequited, yearning, hopeless yet serene.” 
As slowly as it had risen, and as effortlessly, the 
note diminished till it ended in a mere point in some 
distant place. The audience at Lincoln’s Inn had 
heard nothing like it before, for the singer was Fari- 
nelli, the greatest of Italian male sopranos: very 

possibly the greatest soprano who ever lived 
3 Applause and shouting made it impossible to go on 


With theopera for at least five minutes. Hogarth, the 
famous Mlustrator, in one of his drawings for The 
Rake’s Prog: ess, depicts a woman in one of the boxes 


shouting, *One God! One Farinelli!” 
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THE CASTRATI 


Tenducci, Guadagni, Senesino, 
Bernacchi, Gizziello, Roselli, Caffarelli— these are 
but a few of the names of. opera’s idolized singing 
eunuchs, or castrati, as they were internationally 
known. When any one of them stepped out on the 
stage, bravos stopped the music. They were the dar- 
lings of the theatres and concert halls. Prima donnas 
stood forgotten in the wings while the elegant and 
bejewelled castrati took the curtain calls. For two 
centuries these glittering, tragic figures dominated the 
opera, but no one living now has ever heard a true 
male soprano singing in the theatre. 

Since their passing, a whole literature of opera and 
song gathers dust, and a score of composers are 
forgotten. Their technical powers were such that no 
voice today can undertake their repertoire. But the 
extravagant love of music that made Italian stages 
so populous with these artificial voices would probably 
seem disgusting and even criminal today 


5 word eunuch is an exotic one, con- 
juring up memories of The Arabian Nights and 
ancient history. Actually, it was not so long ago that 
they were to be seen everywhere in Europe; and in 
certain parts of Africa today a thriving trade goes 


on in castrated youths for domestic service. Roman 


matrons in the Empire’s declining years favored a 
certain type of eunuch body servant, one whose 
operation had done little more than sterilize him. 
Some of the early Christian ascetic orders believed 
castration to bring unusual spiritual benefits, and 
though the practice was condemned by Pope Bene- 
dict XIV in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
there is considerable evidence of eunuch sopranos in 
Vatican choirs as late as 1920. Even today, music 
lovers back from Italy sometimes confound their 
friends with tales of castrati heard singing the Mass 
in this or that church choir. » 

Castration is now almost universally illegal, but in 
those remote corners of the world where slave trading 
still goes on, it continues. Performed at any age on 
male or female the operation is dangerous. The cas- 
trated male is apt to put on weight, particularly 
about the hips. He grows up beardless, and his voice 
never changes at puberty. It is this detail that caused 
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centuries. Today no voice can undertake their repertoire. 


the practice to be continued in Europe until very 
recent times. 

The story of the castrato almost always began in 
the choir loft of an Italian church. There a hard 
working singing master would discover an unusually 
fine boy’s voice in his chorus. After testing the voice 
for its various qualities over a period of time, the 
master would make the decision to have the child 
castrated and preserve the soprano. For many a 
conscientious director, the idea must have been less 


than attractive and the (continued on page 72) 


Senesino made a 
hysterical Caesar 


but a great contralto 





Carmen Torres is the 
featured songstress of 
Georgie Hale’s musi- 
cal comedy All About 
Love at the Ver- 


sailles 


Jimmy Savo did his incom- 
parable pantomimes in the 
Persian Room of The Plaza. 
His River Stay Away From My 


Door, is a classic in after-dark 
entertainment. 


[ ALENT with taste was the dominant fea- 


custo { the word versatility would be an under- 
ture of the New York supper clubs during the past statement in speaking of the “mad pianist’s” accom- 
month. One of the outstanding entertainers was 


plishments. Besides doing about everything imagi- 


droll Jimmy Savo who arrived in the Persian Room nable on the keyboard, Rolly also plays a concertina 


of The Plaza with his inimitable pantomime. A hit which he claims is the world’s smallest (four inches 
wherever he appears, Jimmy’s seventh engagement long n yme wonderfully sweet music from 
in this room was no less successful. He had the th his elbows and even blindfolding 
capacity crowd In one continuous uproar, and alter produce an expert rendition ol 


he left the spotlight I realized, more than ever be- 
| 


ed 


fore, the great fortitude he possessed. Here was 
Jimmy performing better than ever, yet a few HILE some will insist the real enter- 


years ago an amputation became necessary because tainment at Gogi’s Larue, El Morocco and other 


of a leg infection. Manipulating his artificial limb as such places is supplied by the patrons whose names 


if it weren’t one, Savo came straight back to carry weight as well as newsprint in social and 


career and more success. Of his stories and stu 


perhaps R Stay 1y From My Door prod actually in the hands of three very capable pianists 
the most sidesplitting results 


Prime ivory wizard at Larue is Ted Straeter, who 


theatrical circles, at Gogi’s the divertissement is 


Sharing curtain calls with Savo was Rolly Rolls, leads his band from the piano, sings hits old and 


the young Frenchman who attacks a piano with new in soft romantic tones, and fills the dance floor 


singing Compag- 

le la Chanson came 

ck to New York for the 
urth time to appear at 


Waldorf Astoria 
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THE 
CITY 
AFTER 
DARK 


by Igor Cassini 


every night. Ted’s popularity with the folks has 
never hit a greater peak. The fact that Straeter sings 
practically any tune a patron requests, be-pop ex- 
cluded, is one of the reasons for his envied rating 
among society dance bands 

[he rhumba and samba department is run by 
another stalwart at the Steinway, Rene Touzet, a 
young, good-looking six-footer whose mother is 
Brazilian, father French, and orchestra definitely 
Latin. The third pianist rounding out Larue’s nightly 
bill is soloist George Feyer, a Hungarian who plays 
for the elite in the Plush Room. Like Straeter, 


George satisfies the many requests [rom the guests 


ed didn’t have to rush out to take a 


refresher course in French to enjoy Les Compagnons 
de la Chanson in the Waldorf-Astoria’s Empire 
Room. For the benefit of those whose French was 
limited to filet mignon or Asparagus Mornay, this 
singing group (nine of them) included several Eng- 
lish translations of such popular songs as Three Bell 
which they recorded in France with Edith Piaf, and 
which, by the way, they now call The Jimmy Brown 
Song. For more sophisticated souls, the nine Com- 
pagnons sang some touching ballads plus several 
delightful French songs. 

Nat Brandwynne, who used to attract by the 


dozen the smart young things of a decade ago with 


his piano playing in the old Empire Room (before 
it became the Wedgwood) is back 
with his own orchestra. 


at his old stand, 


I HEN there is a show which one esteemed 
critic says will set the pattern for all supper club 


productions for many years. It’s the Versailles’ pres- 
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June Roselle made 
her New York debut 
at the St. Regis 
Maisonette. 


entation of a full Broadway musical comedy, Georgie 
Hale’s All About Love. Nick Prounis and Arnold 
Rossfield, who together guide the destiny of the Ver- 
sailles, deserve much credit for the success of this 
current production. Carmen Torres, the new con- 
tinental singing star, headlines the cast. This is a 
show to watch; it may well break all supper club 


records for long runs 


: Podell and Jack Entratter of the 
Copa put together a solid one-two show with Mitzi 
Green and Jackie Miles that did capacity business 
It turned out to be a nice balance of songs, comedy 
and jokes. Miss Green, the former child movie star, 
gave flawless impressions of Joe E. Lewis, Sophie 
Tucker, Hildegarde and Humphrey Bogart. And 
Jackie Miles proved night after night why he is 


considered one of the more accomplished storytellers 


| HE winter season found Lou Walters pre- 
senting a brand new edition of his lavish revue, 
Paris After Dar Holding 


down the headline assignment were Tom Noonan 


at the Latin Quarter 


and Pete Marshall, two of the brightest young (both 


in their twenties comics to come along in some 


time. Incidentally, they met two years ago at their 
respective brother and sister’s wedding and formed 


1 
the act two weeks later. If memory serves me right, 
it was Noonan who portrayed Bob Ford in the 
movie Jesse Jame 

Surrounding these personalities was the Trio Bassi, 
a novelty act making its first appearance on these 
shores. Continuing in the international vein, Walters 
presented David Lober and Greb, modern ballet 


dancers who came over from (continued on page 84 
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Mr. Spelvin 


criticizes 


the critics 


by George Spelvin 


“Take heed of criticks: They bite, 
like fish, at anything . . ."—Dekker 


F..... ENT complaint about critics is that 
they don’t know what they are writing about. Never 
wrote a play or never acted, so why should they have 
the gall to set themselves up as judges? Winchell 
used to reply you don’t have to be a hen to tell a bad 
egg. Most frequent, most serious beef is that the 
critics don’t know from nothing about direction and 
usually distribute praise and blame in all the wrong 
Harold 
Clurman (New Republic) and Walter F. Kerr (Her- 
ald Tribune). There’s no questioning that they know 
how to make actors act almost human. Kerr has had 
successes and Clurman wins praise every time he 
directs a play (latest example: ANTA’S Desire 
Under The Elms). So what happens? As critics, they 


often write like stage directors. Instead of reviewing 


places. Two stage directors are critics 


performances of plays as a whole, they re-direct 
them, which isn’t criticism at all. Said Clurman of 
the Laurence Olivier-Vivien Leigh productions, “I 
found their productions of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleo- 
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patra and Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra 
directed by Michael Benthall — indifferent.” Of 
Maurice Evans’ unhappy adventure at the City 
Center in The Wild Duck he wrote, “And Maurice 
Evans should be careful in his choice of a director 
when he undertakes a realistic role.” Kerr, going 
against his critical colleagues with an unfavorable 
notice on the City Center revival of Anna Christie, 
wasted most of his space intimating how he’d have 
staged the play differently. 


Do THe critics talk things over first, or don’t they? 
They always insist they don’t. But the last line of 
Pollock’s notice on The Shrike says, “It is not a play 
to make you merry, but it is one you won't forget 
for a long time.” The last line of John Chapman's 
notice (Daily News) reads, “The Shrike is no pas- 
time, but if you see it you. will not soon forget 
it.” . . . On the other hand, Kerr says the funniest 
thing in Fancy Meeting You Again was the 
last scene, in which an actor thought Leueen Mac- 
Grath had turned into a white poodle, while Chap- 
man says the funniest thing was the first scene, in 
which Miss MacGrath asked the judge performing 
her marriage ceremony, “How’s that again?” 


NoTE ON HOW critics grow older or up: Brooks 
Atkinson (Times) thought the 1940 plot of Pal Joey 
was “scabrous,” but in 1952 thinks it is wonder- 
ful. . . . In connection with the City Center revival 
of Anna Christie, Lee Rogow (Hollywood Reporter 
observed, “With all the talk about subsidized theatre, 
it turns out that the true patrons of the arts are the 
artists.” . . . Hardest working phrase-maker is Gilbert 
W. Gabriel (Cue Samples: “But I'll likewise 
repeat my fear of the French when they come bear- 
ing these Greek gifts. They bore more than they 
bear.” (Anouilh’s Legend of Lovers.) “The bird-lore 
boys to the contrary, some ducks can lay goose eggs, 
and, this time, this wild one of Ibsen’s certainly 
did.” . . . “If this is a living theatre, give me 
death.” . . . “Caesar’s role has been filled by so many 
valorous super-males with such enormous amounts 
of pomp and generalissimonotony ...” ... “M. 
Roussin, a sort of leaky Noel Coward .. .” 

“He gave me the impression of a Heifetz playing in 
a mule-yard.” 


Lewis Funke (7imes) turned up the most fasci- 
nating morsel of useless information. Checking 
Vivien Leigh’s biography in Who’s Who in the 
Theatre, he discovered that this double Cleopatra 
lists as her hobby “serendipity,” which is coming 
across nice things you aren’t looking for. In Who’s 
Who in the Theatre Atkin- (continued on page 82) 
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_ THE HOUSE OF BERNARDA ALBA 








WITH PHOTOG MS BY FRED FEHL 


W 


HE PLAY is about the attempt to preserve honor in the face of the sexual. instinct. 
‘rnarda, in short, is not a villain of melodrama but the representative of a philosophy and a tradition 
Lorca comes forward to show how hideous and destructive the old ideal can be in the family life of 


some modern Andalusians. . . = 


“Like Ibsen, Lorca puts his central image in his title. The house is, as it were, the main character of 
the play. Indoors and outdoors are the chief spatial entities. Doors themselves are crucial as being at once 


barrier and bridge between in and out. Windows are equally significant, since in Spain a lady is courted at her 


window and it is through windows that the villagers look out upon life. The neighbors are always at their 


windows and are always curious to learn if you are at yours—-and you are, though you hope they don’t 
know it. In other words, all the houses are supposed to be closed: each man is fighting for his own privacy, 
his own identity. But all the houses are really open, since each man is fighting against the privacy of others, 


against letting them live their own lives.” 


Eric Bentley (THEATRE ARTS, October, 1950 
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THE HOUSE OF BERNARDA ALBA was pre- 
sented by the American National Theatre 
and Academy at the ANTA Playhouse 
New York City, on January 1951, 


with the following cast 


SERVANT Marian Copp 
Ruth Savill 


BEGGAR WOMAN Betty Morrow 


PONCIA, ! aid, age: 6U 


BEGGAR CHILD Jada Rowland 


BERNARDA, (age: 60 Katina Paxinou 


ANGUSTIAS, Bernarda’s daughter, 


Helen Craig 


age: 39 


MAGDALENA, (Bernarda’s daughter, 


age: 30 Sarah Cunningham 


daughter, age: 27 


Mary Welch 


AMELIA, (Bernarda 


daughter, 
Ruth Ford 
daughter, age: 20 
Kim Stanley 


MARTIRIO, Bernarda 


age: 24 
ADELA, (Bernarda’s 
Florence Lurea 
Bernarda 


age: 80 Tamara Daykarhanova 
Zelda Benjamin 


LITTLE GIRI 


MARIA JOSEPHA, mother, 


PRUDENCIA é 50 


Translated by JAMES GRAHAM LUJAN and 


RICHARD I O CONNELI 


Staged by BORIS TUMARIN 


Scenery and Costumes by 


STEWART CHANEY 


Produced by STEWART CHANEY 
in association with 


BORIS TUMARIN and LILY TURNER 


CopyriGnHt 1946 by Richard O'Connell 
and James Graham Lujan. Copyright 
1947 by New Directions. Reprinted with 
the permission of the copyright owner 
from the volume Three Tragedies by 


Federico Garcia Lorca, published by 


New Directions, 333 Sixth Avenue, New 


York City price $3.75 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are 
hereby warned that this play, here pre 
sented in translation authorized by the 
estate @ Federico Garcia Lorca, being 
fully protected under the copyright laws 
of the United States of America, the 
British Empire including the Dominion 
of Canada, and all other countries of 
the Copyright Union, is subject to a 
royalty. All rights, including professional, 
amatcur, motion picture, recitation, pub 
lic reading, radio and television broad- 
casting, and the rights of translation 
into foreign languages are strictly re- 
served. In its present form this play is 


for reading only 


All inquiries regarding the use of the 
play should be addressed to Samuel 
French, 25 West 45 Street, New York, 
New York; 7623 Sunset Boulevard, Hol- 
lywood, California; or 480 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


ACT ONE 


A very white room in Bernarda Alba’s 
house. The walls are white. There are 
arched doorways with jute curtains tied 
ruffies 
chairs. On the walls, pictures of unlikely 


back with tassels and Wicker 


landscapes full of nymphs or legendary 
kings 

It is summer. A great brooding silence 
fills the stage. It is empty when the 
curtain rises. Bells can be heard tolling 
outside 


The tolling 
of those bells hits me right between the 


FIRST SERVANT entering 


eyes. 


PONCIA she enters, eating bread and 
ausage) More than two hours of mumbo 
jumbo. Priests are here from all the 
towns. The church looks beautiful. At 
the first responsory for the dead, 


Magdalena fainted 


FIRST SERVANT: She's the one who's left 


most alone 


poncia: She's the only one who loved 
her father. Ay! 


for a little. I came over to eat 


Thank God we're alon 


SERVANT If Bernarda 


FIRST 
you 

poncia: She’s not eating today so she'd 
just as soon we'd all die of hunger! 
Domineering old tyrant! But she'll be 
fooled! I opened the sausage crock 

FIRST SERVANT with an anxious sad- 
né Couldn't you give me some for 


> 


little girl, Poncia 


cia: Go ahead! And take a fistful of 
peas too. She won't know the difference 
today 


within) Bernarda 


poncia: There’s the grandmother! Isn't 


she locked up tight? 
FIRST SERVANT: Two turns of the key 


ponxcia: You'd better put the cross-bar 
up too She’s got the 


picker! 


fingers of a lock- 


within) Bernarda! 


PONCIA shouting) She's coming! (to 
the Servant) Clean everything up good 
If Bernarda doesn’t find things shining 
she'll pull out the few hairs I have left 


SERVANT: What a woman! 


PONCIA Tyrant over everyone around 


her. She's perfectly capable of sitting on 


your heart and watching you die for a 
whole year without turning off that cold 
little smile she wears on her wicked face. 
Scrub, scrub those dishes! 


SERVANT: I've got blood on my hands 


from so much polishing of everything. 


poncia: She’s the cleanest, she’s the 
centest, she’s the highest everything! 
A good rest her poor husband's earned! 
The bells stop 


SERVANT: Did all the relatives come? 


PONCIA: Just hers. His people hate her. 
They came to see him dead and make 


the sign of the cross over him; that’s all 
SERVANT: Are there enough chairs? 


More than enough. Let them sit 
on the floor. When Bernarda’s father 


PONCIA 


died people stopped coming under this 
roof. She doesn’t want them to see her 
in her “domain.” Curse her! 


SERVANT: She's been good to you 


PoncIA: Thirty years washing her sheets. 
Thirty years eating her leftovers. Nights 
of watching when she had a cough 
Whole days peeking through a crack in 
the shutters to spy on the neighbors and 
arry her the tale. Life without secrets 
one from the other. But in spite of 
that—-curse her! May the “pain of the 
piercing nail” strike her in the eyes. 


SERVANT: Poncia!> 


But I'm a good watchdog! I 


PONCIA 
bark when I’m told and bite beggars’ 
heels when she sics me on ‘em. My sons 
both of them already 
urried, but one of these days I'll have 


work in her fields 
igh 
SERVANT: And then 


poncia: Then I'll lock myself up in a 
room with her and spit in her face —a 
whole year. “Bernarda, here's for this 
that and the other!” Till I leave her 

just like a lizard the boys have squashed 


, 


For that’s what she is—she and her 
whole family! Not that I envy her her 
life. Five girls are left her, five ugly 
daughters not counting Angustias the 
eldest, by her first husband, who has 
money the rest of them, plenty of 
eyelets to embroider, plenty of linen 

tticoats, but bread and grapes when it 
comes to inheritance. 


SERVANT: Well, I’d like to have what 


they've got! 


poncia: All we have is our hands and 
a hole in God's earth 


SERVANT: And that’s the only earth 
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they'll ever leave to us to us who have 


nothing! 


PONCIA at the cupboard) This glass 


has some spec ks 


SERVANT: Neither soap nor rag will 
take them off. (The bells toll.) 


poncia: The last prayer! I’m going over 
and listen. I certainly like the way our 
priest sings. In the Pater Noster his voice 
went up, and up like a pitcher filling 
with water little by little. Of course, at 
the end his voice cracked, but it’s 
glorious to hear it. No, there never was 
anybody like the old Sacristan T'ron- 
chapinos. At my mother’s Mass, may 
she rest in peace, he sang. The walls 
shook and when he said “Amen,” it 
was as if a wolf had come into the 
church imitating him) A-a-a-a-men! 
She starts coughing.) 


SERVANT Watch out you'll — strain 


your windpipe! 


PONCIA I'd rather strain something 
else! (Goes out laughing. The Servant 


crubs. The bells toll 


SERVANT: (imitating the bells) Dong 
dong, dong. Dong, dong, dong. May 


God forgive him! 


BEGGAR WOMAN at the door, with a 
little girl Blesséd be God! 


SERVANT: Dong, dong, dong. I hope he 
waits many years for us! Dong, dong, 


dong 


BEGGAR oudly, a little annoyed 


Blesséd be God! 





' 


annoyed) Forever and ever 


SERVANT 








BEGGAR: I came for the scraps The 


bells stop tolling 


SERVANT: You can go right out the way 


you came in. Today’s scraps are for me 





BEGGAR: But you have somebody to take 
care of you and my little girl and I 


are all alone! 






SERVANT: Dogs are alone too, and they 


live 


BEGGAR: They always give them to me 








SERVANT: Get out of here! Who let you 
in anyway? You've already tracked up 
the place The Beggar Woman and 
Little Girl leave. The Servant goes on 
scrubbing.) Floors finished with oil, cup- 
boards, pedestals, iron beds— but us 
servants, we can suffer in silence — and 
live in mud huts with a plate and a 
spoon. I hope someday not a one will 
be left to tell it. (The bells sound again.) 
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Yes, yes — ring away. Let them put you 
in a coffin with gold inlay and brocade 
to carry it on you're no less dead than 
I'll be so take what's coming to you, 
Antonio Maria Benavides stiff in your 
broadcloth suit and your high boots 

take what's coming to you! You'll never 
again lift my skirts behind the corral 
door! (From the rear door, two by two, 
women in mourning with large shawl 
and black skirts and fans, begin to enter 


They come in slowly until the stage i 


SERVANT breaking into a wail) Oh 
Antonio Maria Benavides, now you'll 
never see these walls, nor break bread 
in this house again! I’m the one who 
loved you most of all your servants 
pulling her hair) Must I live on after 
you've gone? Must I go on living? (The 
two hundred women finish coming in, 
and Bernarda and her five daughters 
enter. Bernarda leans on a cane 


BERNARDA to The Servant) Silence! 
SERVANT weeping) Bernarda! 
BERNARDA Less shrieking and more 


work. You should have had all this 
cleaner for the wake. Get out. This isn’t 
your place The Servant goes off cr) 

ing.) The poor are like animals — they 
seem to be made of different stuff 


FIRST WOMAN The poor feel their 


sorrows too 


BERNARDA: But they forget them in front 


of a plateful of peas 


FIRST GIRI timidl) Eating is neces 


sary for living 






BERNARDA: At your age one doesn’t talk 


in front of older people 






WOMAN: Be quiet, child 


BERNARDA: I've never taken lessons from 


anyone. Sit down. (They sit down. Pause 


Loudl) Magdalena, don’t cry. If you 


BERNARDA: Women in church st dn't 





kirt 





oecéuse 





ne wears Ss. 


















































want to cry, get under your bed. Do you 


> 


hear me 


SECOND WOMAN: to Bernarda) Have 


you started to work the fields? 


BERNARDA: Yesterday 


THIRD WOMAN The sun comes down 
like lead 


FIRST WOMAN: I haven't known heat like 
this for years Pause. They all fan 


themselves 
BERNARDA: Is the lemonade ready? 


poncia: Yes, Bernarda. (She brings in a 
large tray full of little white jars which 


she distributes 
BERNARDA: Give the men some 


roncia: They're already drinking in the 


patio 


BERNARDA: Let them get out the way 
they came in. I don’t want them walking 
through here 


A GIRL: (to Angustias) Pepe el Romano 


was with the men during the service 
ANGUSTIAS There he was 


BERNARDA: His mother was thet She 
saw his mother. Neither she nor I saw 


Pepe 
GIRI I thought 


BERNARDA: The one who was there was 
Darajali, the widower. Very close to your 
Aunt. We all of us saw him 














SECOND WOMAN aside, in a low voice 


Wicked, worse than wicked woman! 


THIRD WOMAN: A tongue like a knife! 











BERNARDA: Women in church shouldn't 
look at any man but the priest and 
him only because he wears skirts. To 
turn your head is to be looking for the 


warmth of corduroy 





























FIRST WOMAN: Sanctimonious old snake! 


PONCIA: (between her teeth) Itching for 


a man’s warmth 


beating with her cane on 
Blesséd be God! 


BERNARDA: 
the floor) 
themselves 


ALI crossing Forever 


blesséd and praised 


BERNARDA: Rest in peace with holy 


company at your head 
Rest in peace! 


BERNARDA: With the Angel 


Michael, and his sword of justice 


Saint 


ALL: Rest in peace! 


BERNARDA: With the key that opens, 
and the hand that locks 


ALL: Rest in peace! 


BERNARDA: With the miost blesséd, and 
the little lights of the field 


ALL: Rest in peace! 


BERNARDA: With our holy charity, and 


all souls on land and sea 
ALL: Rest in peace! 


BERNARDA: Grant rest to your servant, 
Antonio Maria Benavides, and give him 


the crown of your blesséd glory 
Amen 


BERNARDA she rises and chant 


quiem aeternam donat eis domine 


ALI standing and chanting in 


Gregorian fashion) Et lux perpetua 
ab cis. (They cross themselves 


FIRST WOMAN: May you have health to 


pray for his soul. (They start filing out 


THIRD WOMAN: You won't lack loaves 
of hot bread 


SECOND WOMAN: Nor a roof for your 
daughters They are all filing in front 
f Bernarda and going out. Angustias 


eaves by the door to the patio 


FOURTH WOMAN: May you go on enjoy- 


ing your wedding wheat 


he enter carrying @ money 


ba From the men this bag of 
money for Masses 


Thank them 


have a glass of brandy 


BERNARDA and let them 


to Magdalena) Magdalena 


to Magdalena, who is start- 
Sh-h-h-h! (She beats with 


BERNARDA 


ing to cry 


54 


her cane on the floor. All the women 
have gone out.) 


BERNARDA: (to the women who have 
just left) Go back to your houses and 
criticize everything you've seen! I hope 
it'll be many years before you pass under 
the archway of my door again 

You've 


PONCIA nothing to complain 


about. The whole town came 


BERNARDA: Yes, to fill my house with 
the sweat from their wraps and the 
poison of their tongues. 

AMELIA: Mother, don’t talk like that 
BERNARDA: What other way is there to 
talk about this curséd village with no 
river this village full cf wells where 


you drink water always fearful it’s been 


poisoned ? 


PONCIA 
fl 


Look what they've done to the 


oor! 


BERNARDA: As though a herd of goats 
had passed through. (Poncia cleans the 
floor Adela, give me a fan 

Take this one 


ADELA (She gives her a 


round fan with green and red flowers 


BERNARDA: throwing the fan on the 


floor) Is that the fan to give a widow? 
Give me a black one and learn to respect 


your father’s memory 
MARTIRIO: Take mine 
BERNARDA And you? 


MARTIRIO: I’m not hot 


Well, look for another, be- 


cause you'll need it. For the eight years 


BERNARDA 


of mourning, not a breath of air will get 
in this house from the street. We'll act 
as if we'd sealed up doors and windows 
with bricks 


my father’s house and in my grand- 


That's what happened in 
father’s house. Meantime, you can all 
start embroidering your hope-chest lin- 
ens. I have twenty bolts of linen in the 
chest from which to cut sheets and 
embroicer 


coverlets. Magdalena can 


them 

MAGDALENA: It’s all the same to me 
ADELA sourly) If you don’t want to 
embroider them they can go without 
That way yours will look better. 


MAGDALENA: Neither mine nor yours. I 
know I’m not going to marry. I'd rather 
carry sacks to the mill. Anything except 


sit here day after day in this dark room 


BERNARDA: That's what a woman is for 


MAGDALENA: Cursed be all women. 


BERNARDA: In this house you'll do what 
I order. You can’t run with the story to 
your father any more. Needle and thread 
for women. Whiplash ard mules for men. 
That’s the way it has to be for people 
who have certain obligations. (Adela 
goes out.) 


voice: Bernarda! Let me out! 


BERNARDA: (calling) Let her out now! 


The First Servant enters 
FIRST SERVANT: I had a hard time 
holding her. In spite of her eighty years, 
your mother’s strong as an oak. 


BERNARDA: It runs in the family. My 
grandfather was the same way. 
SERVANT: Several times during the wake 
I had to cover her mouth with an empty 
sack because she wanted to shout out to 
you to give her dishwater to drink at 
least, and some dogmeat, which is what 
she says you feed her. 


MARTIRIO: She’s mean! 


BERNARDA to Servant) Let her get 
some fresh air in the patio 

SERVANT: She took her rings and the 
amethyst ecarrings out of the box, put 
them on, and told me she wants to get 
married The daughters laugh 
BERNARDA: Go with her and be careful 
she doesn’t get near the well 

SERVANT: You don’t need to be afraid 
she'll jump in 
BERNARDA It's not that—but the 
neighbors can see her there from their 
windows. (The Servant leaves.) 


MARTIRIO: We'll go change our clothes 


BERNARDA: Yes, but don’t take the *ker- 
chiefs from your heads. (Adela enters 
And Angustias? 


ADELA: (meaningfully) I saw her look- 


ing out through the cracks of the back 


door. The men had just gone 


BERNARDA: And you, what were you 
doing at the door? 


ADELA: I went there to see if the hens 
had laid 


BERNARDA: But the men had already 


gone! 


ADELA: (meaningfully) A group of them 


were still standing outside. 


BERNARDA: (furiously) Angustias! An- 


gustias! 
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ANGUSTIAS: (entering) Did you want 


something ? 


BERNARDA: For what 
were you looking? 


and at whom- 


ANGUSTIAS: Nobody. 

BERNARDA: Is it decent for a woman of 
your class to be running after a man the 
day of her father’s funeral? Answer me! 
Whom were you looking at? (pause) 
ANGUSTIAS: 
BERNARDA: Yes, you! 


ANGUSTIAS: Nobody 


BERNARDA: Soft! 
strikes her 


Honeytongue! (She 


PONCIA (running to her 


She holds her 


Bernarda, 
calm down! Angustias 
weeps 
BERNARDA: Get out of here, all of you! 
They all go out 

poncia: She did it not realizing what 
she was doing—although it’s bad, of 
course. It really disgusted me to see her 
sneak along to the patio. Then she stood 
at the window listening to the men’s 
talk which, as usual, was not the sort 


one should listen to 


BERNARDA: That's what they come to 


funerals for. (with curiosity) What were 


they talking about? 


poncia: They were talking about Paca 
la Roseta. Last night they tied her hus- 
band up in a stall, stuck her on a horse 
behind the saddle, and carried her away 
to the depths of the olive grove 


BERNARDA: And what did she do? 


poncia: She? She was just as happy 
they say her breasts were exposed and 
Maximiliano held on to her as if he 


were playing a guitar. Terrible! 


BERNARDA: And what happened? 


poncia: What had to happen. They 
came back almost at daybreak. Paca la 
Roseta with her hair loose and a wreath 


of flowers on her head 


BERNARDA: She's the only bad woman 


we have in the village 


PONCIA: Because she’s not from here 


She’s from far away. And those who 
went with her are the sons of outsiders 
too. The men from here aren’t up to a 


thing like that 


BERNARDA: No, but they like to see it, 
and talk about it, and suck their fingers 


over it 
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PONCIA 

It's 
that your daughters 
are of an age 
when they ought 


te have husbands 


Ruth Saville, 


Katina Paxinou 


PONCIA: They were Saying a lot more 


things ‘ 


BERNARDA: looking from side to side 


with a certain fear) What things? 
PONCIA I'm ashamed to talk about 
them 

he aru 


BERNARDA And my daughter 


them? 


Poncia: Of course! 


BERNARDA That one takes after het 
Aunts: white and mealy-mouthed and 
asting sheep's eyes at any little barber's 
ompliment. Oh, what one has to go 
through and put up with so people will 


be decent and not too wild! 


PONCIA: It’s just that your daughters ar 
of an age when they ought to have hus- 
bands. Mighty little trouble they give 
you. Angustias must be much more than 
thirty now 


BERNARDA: Exactly thirty-nine 


PONCIA agine. And she’s never had 


BERNARDA furiously None of them 
has ever had a beau and they've never 


needed one! They get along very well 


poncia: I didn’t mean to offend you 


BERNARDA: For a hundred miles around 
there’s no one good enough to come near 
them. The men in this town are not of 
their class. Do you want me to turn 
them over to the first shepherd? 


poncia: You should have moved to an- 


other town 


BERNARDA: That's it. To sell them! 
No, Bernarda, to change 


any place else, they'd be the 


BERNARDA: Hold your tormenting tongue! 


1A: One can’t even talk to you. Do 


, or do we not share secrets 


BERNARDA: We do not. You're a servant 
and I pay you. Nothing more 
1A Sut 
SERVANT entering) Don Arturo 
He's come to see about dividing 


inheritance 


BERNARDA: Let's go. (to The Servant 
You start whitewashing the patio. (to 
La Poncia) And you start putting all the 


dead man’s clothes away in the chest 


PonciaA: We could give away some of 
the things 


Nothing 


Not even the cloth we covered his face 


BERNARDA not a button even! 
with. (She goes out slowly, leaning on 
her cane. At the door she turns to look 
at the two servants. They go out. She 
leaves. Amelia and Martirio enter 

AMELIA: Did you take the medicine? 
MARTIRIO: For all the good it'll do me 


AMELIA: But you took it? 





mMARTIRIO: I do things without any faith, 
but like clockwork 


AMELIA: Since the new doctor came you 
look livelier. 
I feel the same 


MARTIRIO 


AMELIA: Did you notice? Adelaida wasn't 
at the funeral 


MARTIRIO: I know. Her 
doesn’t let her go out even to the front 


sweetheart 


doorstep. Before, she was gay. Now, not 
even powder on her face 


AMELIA: These days a girl doesn’t know 


whether to have a beau or not 


MARTIRIO: It’s all the same 


AMELIA: The whole trouble is all these 
wagging tongues that won't let us live 


Adelaida has probably had a bad time 


mARTIRIO: She's afraid of our mother 
Mother is the only one who knows the 
story of Adelaida’s father and where he 
got his lands. Everytime she comes here, 
Mother twists the knife in the wound 
Her father killed his first wife’s husband 
in Cuba so he could marry her himself. 
Then he left her here and went off with 
another woman who already had one 
daughter, and then he took up with this 
other girl, Adelaida’s mother, and mar- 
ried her after his second wife died insane. 


AMELIA: But why isn’t a man like that 
put in jail? 


MARTIRIO: Because men help each other 


cover up things like that and no one’s 
able to tell on them 


AMELIA: But :Adelaida’s not to blame for 


any of that 


MARTIRIO: No. But history repeats itself 
I can see that everything is a terrible 
repetition. And she'll have the same fate 
as her mother and grandmother—both 
of them wife to the man who fathered 
her ¢ 

What an 


AMELIA awiul thing! 


MARTIRIO: It’s better never to look at a 
man. I’ve been afraid of them since I 
was a little girl. I'd see them in the vard, 
oking the oxen and lifting grain sacks, 
shouting and stamping, and I was always 
afraid to grow up for fear one of them 
would suddenly take me in his arms 
God has made me weak and ugly and 


has definitely put such things away from 


AMELIA: Don't say that! Enrique Hu- 


manas was after you and he liked you 


MARTIRIO: That was just people's ideas! 


One time I stood in my nightgown at 


56 


the window until daybreak because he 


let me know through his shepherd's little 
girl that he was going to come, and he 
didn’t. It was all just talk. Then he 
married someone else who had more 
money than I 


AMELIA: And ugly as the devil 


MARTIRIO: What do men care about 
ugliness? All they care about is lands 
yokes of oxen, and a submissive bitch 


who'll feed them. 
AMELIA: Ay! (Magdalena enters 


MAGDALENA: What are you doing? 


MARTIRIO: Just here 
AMELIA: And you? 


MAGDALENA: I've been going through all 
the rooms. Just to walk a little, and look 
at Grandmother's needlepoint pictures 

the little woolen dog, and the black mar 
wrestling with the lion which we like 
so much when we were children. Those 
were happier times. A wedding lasted 
ten days and evil tongues weren't in 
style. Today people are more refined 
Brides wear white veils, just as in the 
cities, and we drink bottled wine, but 
we rot inside because of what people 


might say 


MARTIRIO: Lord knows what went on 
then! 


AMELIA: (to Magdalena) One of your 


shoelaces has come untied 
MAGDALENA: What of it? 

AMELIA: You'll step on it and fall 
MAGDALENA: One less! 

MARTIRIO: And Adela? 


MAGDALENA: Ah! She put on the green 
dress she made to wear for her birthday, 
went out to the yard, and began shout- 
ing: “Chickens! Chickens, look at me! 


I had to laugh 


ametia: If Mother had only seen her! 


MAGDALENA: Poor little thing! She’s the 
youngest one of us and still has her 


I'd give something to see her 


illusions 


happy Pause. Amngustias crosses the 


tage, carrying some towels 


ANGUSTIAS: What time is it? 


MAGDALENA: It must be twelve. 
ANGUSTIAS: So late? 


AMELIA: It's about to strike 


goes out.) 


MAGDALENA: (meaningfully Do you 


know what? (pointing after Angustias.) 
AMELIA: No 


MAGDALENA: Come on! 


MARTIRIO: I don’t know what you're 
talking about! 


MAGDALENA: Both of you know it better 
than I do, always with your heads to- 
gether, like two little sheep, but not let- 
ting anybody else in on it. I mean about 
Pepe el Romano! 

MARTIRIO: Ah! 

MAGDALENA: (mocking her Ah! The 
whole town’s talking about it. Pepe el 
Romano is coming to marry Angustias. 
Last night he was walking around the 
house and I think he’s going to send a 


declaration soon. 
MARTIRIO: I’m glad. He's a good man 
AMELIA: Me too. Angustias is well off 


MAGDALENA: Neither one of you is glad 


MARTIRIO: Magdalena! What do you 


mean? 


MAGDALENA: If he were coming because 
of Angustias’ looks, for Angustias as a 
woman, I'd be glad too, but he’s coming 
for her money. Even though Angustias 
is our sister, we're her family here and 
we know she’s old and sickly, and always 


has been the least attractive one of us! 


Because if she looked like a dressed-up 


stick at twenty, what can she look like 


now, now that she’s forty? 


Don’t talk like that. Luck 


comes to the one who least expects it 


MARTIRIO: 


AMELIA: But Magdalena’s right after all! 
Angustias has all her father's money; 
she’s the only rich one in the house and 
that’s why, now that Father's dead and 
the money will be divided, they're com- 
ing for her 


MAGDALENA* Pepe el Romano is twenty- 
five years old and the best looking man 
around here. The natural thing would 
be for him to be after you, Amelia, or 
our Adela, who’s twenty — not looking 
for the least likely one in this house, a 
woman who, like her father, talks 
through her nose 


MARTIRIO: Maybe he likes that! 


MAGDALENA: I've never been able to 
bear your hypocrisy 
MARTIRIO: Heavens! (Adela enters.) 


MAGDALENA: Did the chickens see you? 
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ADELA: What did you want me to do? 
aAmMeLIA: If Mother sees you, she'll drag 
you by your hair! 


ADELA: I had a lot of illusions about this 
dress. I'd planned to put it on the day 
we were going to eat watermelons at the 
well. There wouldn't have been another 
like it 


MARTIRIO: It’s a lovely dress. 


aDELA: And one that looks very good on 
me. It’s the best thing Magdalena’s ever 


cut 


MAGDALENA: And the chickens, what did 
they say to you? 


ADELA: They presented me with a few 
fleas that riddled my legs. (They laugh 


MARTIRIO: What you can do is dye it 
black 


MAGDALENA: The best thing you can do 
is give it to Angustias for her wedding 
with Pepe el Romano 


ADELA: (with sudden emotion) But Pepe 


el Romano 
AMELIA: Haven't you heard about it? 
ADELA: No 

MAGDALENA: Well, now you know! 
ADELA: But it can’t be! 


MAGDALENA: Money can do anything 


ADELA: Is that why she went out after 
the funeral and stood looking through 
the door? (pause) And that man 
would 
MAGDALENA: Would do 
( pause 


anything 


MARTIRIO What are you 


Adela? 


thinking, 


ADELA: I'm thinking that this mourning 
has caught me at the worst moment of 


my life for me to bear it 


MAGDALENA: You'll get used to it 


ADELA: (bursting out, crying with rage 
I will not get used to it! I can’t be 


locked up. I don’t want my skin to look 


like yours. I don’t want my skin’s white- 
ness lost in these rooms. Tomorrow I’m 
going to put on my green dress and go 
walking in the streets. I want to go out! 
(The First Servant enters.) 


MAGDALENA 
Adela! 


in a tone of authority) 


SERVANT: The poor thing! How she 


misses her father She goes out 
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MARTIRIO: Hush! 


AMELIA: What happens to one will hap- 
pen to all of us. (Adela grows calm.) 


MAGDALENA: The servant almost heard 
you 

SERVANT: (entering) Pepe el Romano is 
coming along at the end of the street 
Amelia, Martirio and Magdalena run 


hurriedly 


MAGDA’ ENA: Let’s go see him! (They 
leave rapidly.) 
to Adela 


SERVANT: Aren't you going? 


ADELA: It’s nothing to me 


SERVANT Since he has to turn the 
corner, you'll see him better from the 
window of your room. (The Servant goes 
out. Adela is left on the stage, standing 
doubtfully after a moment, she also 
leaves rapidly, going toward her room 


Bernarda and La Poncia come in 
BERNARDA: Damned portions and shares! 


poncia: What a lot of money is left to 
Angustias! 


BFRNARDA: Yes 


poncia: And for the others, considerably 


less 


You've told me that three 
times now, when you know I don’t want 


BERNARDA: 


it mentioned! Considerably less; a lot 
less! Don’t remind me any more. (An- 
gustias comes in, her face heavily made 
up.) Angustias! 

ANGUSTIAS: Mother 

BERNARDA: Have you dared to powder 


your face? Have you dared to wash your 
face on the day of your father’s death? 


ancusTiAs: He wasn’t my father. Mine 
died a long time ago. Have you forgotten 
that already? 

BERNARDA: You owe more to this man, 
father of your sisters, than to your own 
Thanks to him, your fortune is intact 
ANGUSTIAS We'll have to see about 
that first! 
BERNARDA: Even out of decency! Out of 
respect! 
ANGUSTIAS: Let me go out, mother! 
BERNARDA: Let you go out? After I've 
taken that powder off your face, I will 
Spineless! Painted hussy! Just like your 


aunts! (She removes the powder vio- 


lently with her handkerchief.) Now get 


out! 
poncia: Bernarda, don’t be so hateful! 
BERNARDA: Even though my mother is 


crazy, I still have my five senses and I 
know what I'm doing. (They all enter.) 


MAGDALENA: What's going on here? 


BERNARDA: Nothing's ‘going on here’! 


MAGDALENA: (To Angustias) If you're 
fighting over the inheritance, you're the 
richest one and can hang on to it all. 
ANGUSTIAS: Keep your tongue in your 
pocketbook! 


Don’t 


fool yourselves into thinking you'll sway 


BERNARDA beating on the floor) 
me. Until I go out of this house feet 
first I'll give the orders for myself and 
for you! (Voices are heard and Maria 
Josefa, Bernarda’s mother, enters. She is 
very old and has decked out her head 
and breast with flowers 

MARIA JOSEFA: Bernarda, where is my 
mantilla? Nothing, nothing of what I 
own will be for any of you. Not my rings 
nor my black moire dress. Because not a 
one of you is going to marry — not a one. 


Bernarda, give me my necklace of pearls. 


BERNARDA: (to The Servant) Why did 
you let her get in here? 


SERVANT: (trembling) She got away 


from me! 


MARIA JOSEFA: I ran away because I 
want to marry —I want to get married 
to a beautiful manly man from the shore 
of the sea. Because here the men run 
from women 


BERNARDA: Hush, hush, Mother! 


No, no 


don’t want to see these single women, 


MARIA JOSEFA I won't hush. I 


longing for marriage, turning their 
hearts to dust; and I want to go to my 
home town. Bernarda, I want a man to 
get married to and be happy with! 
BERNARDA: Lock her up! 

MARIA JOSEFA: Let me go out, Bernarda! 
The Servant seizes Maria Josefa 


BERNARDA: Help her, all of you! (They 
all grab the old woman 

MARIA JOSEFA: I want to get away from 
here! Bernarda! To get married by the 
shore of the sea by the shore of the 


sea! 


QUICK CURTAIN 
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ACT TWO 


A white room in Bernarda’s house. The 
doors on the left lead to the bedroon 
Bernarda’s Daughters are seated on lou 
chairs, sewing 


Magdalena is embroider- 


ing. La Poncia is with them 


anGusTIAS: I've cut the third sheet 


MARTIRIO: That one goes to Amelia 


MAGDALENA Angustias, shall put 
Pepe's initials here too? 


No 


MAGDALENA caiiin 


Adela) Adela, aren't you coming? 


AMELIA 
the bed 


She's probably stretched out on 


poncia: Something's wrong with that 
one. I find her restless, trembling, fright- 
ened as if a lizard were between her 
breasts 
MARTIRIO: There's nothing, more or less, 
wrong with her than there is with all 
of us 


MAGDALENA: All of us except Angustias 


aNouSTIAS: I feel fine, and anybody 


who doesn’t like it can pop 


MAGDALENA: We all have to admit the 
nicest things about you are your figure 
and your tact 

ANGUSTIAS: Fortunately, I'll soon be out 
of this hell 


MAGDALENA: Maybe you won't get out! 


MARTIRIO: Stop this talk! 


ANGUSTIAS: Besides, a good dowry is 


better than dark eyes in one’s face! 
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MAGDALENA: All you say just goes in one 


ear and out the other 


AMELIA: (to La Poncia) Open the patio 
door and see if we can get a bit of a 
breeze. (La Poncia opens the door 

MARTIRIO: Last night I couldn't sleep 


because of the heat 


AMELIA: Neither could I 

MAGDALENA: I got up for a bit of air 
There was a black storm cloud and a 
few drops even fell 

PoNcIA: It was one in the morning and 
the earth seemed to give off fire. I got 
up too. Angustias was still at the window 
with Pepe 


MAGDALENA with irony That late 
What time did he leave? 


ANGUSTIAS: Why do you ask, if you saw 


him? 


AMELIA: He must have left about one 
thirty 


anocustTias: Yes. How did you know? 


AMELIA: I heard him cough and heard 
his mare’s hoofbeats 


poncia: But I heard him leave around 


four 


ANGUSTIAS: It must have been someone 


else! 
poncia: No, I'm sure of it! 


AMELIA: That's what it seemed to me, 
too. 
That's very 


MAGDALENA Strang 


pause 
poncia: Listen, Angustias, what did he 
say to you the first time he came by 


your window? 


AMELIA: These things 


emberrass me 


Sarah Cunningham, 
Helen Craig, Ruth 
Saville, Ruth Ford 
and Mary Welch. 


Nothing 
say? Just talked 


ANGUSTIAS 


What should he 


MARTIRIO: It’s certainly strange that two 
people who never knew each other 
should suddenly meet at a window and 
be engaged 


ANGUSTIAS 


Well, I didn’t mind 


AMELIA: I'd have felt very strange 


about it 
ANGUSTIAS: No, because when a man 
comes to a window he knows, from all 
the busybodies who come and go and 
fetch and carry, that he’s going to be 
told “yes.” 


maARTiIRIO: All right, but he'd have to 


ask you 


anGusTias: Of course! 


AMELIA: And how did he 


inquisitivel) 


ask you? 


ANGUSTIAS Why, no. way: “You 
know I'm after you. I need a good, well 
brought up woman, and that’s you — if 


it’s agreeable.” 


AMELIA: These things embarrass me! 


ANGUSTIAS: They embarrass me too, but 


one has to go through it! 
poncia: And did he say anything more? 


ANGUSTIAS: 


Yes, he did all the talking 
MARTIRIO: And you? 


ANGUSTIAS: I couldn’t have said a word. 
My heart was almost coming out of my 
mouth It was the first time I’d ever 


been alone at night with a man 


MAGDALENA: And such a 
man 


handsome 


aANGusTIAS: He’s not bad looking! 
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rponcia: Those things happen among 
people who have an idea how to do 
things, who talk and say and move their 
hand. The first time my husband, Evar- 
isto the Short-tailed, came to my window 


... Ha! Ha! Ha! 
AMELIA: What happened? 


PONCIA: It was very dark. I saw him 
coming along and as he went by he said, 
“Good evening.” “Good evening,” I said. 
Then we were both silent for more than 
half an hour. The sweat poured down 
my body. Then Evaristo got nearer and 
nearer as if he wanted to squeeze in 
through the bars and said in a very low 
voice — “Come here and let me feel 
(They all laugh. Amelia gets up, 
runs, and looks through the door.) 


you!” 


AMELIA: Ay, I 
coming! 


thought mother was 


MAGDALENA: What she'd have done to 
! (They go on laughing.) 


us 


AMELIA: Sh-h-h! She'll hear us. 


poncia: Then he acted very decently. 
Instead of getting some other idea, he 
went to raising birds, until he died. You 
aren't married but it’s good for you to 
know, anyway, that two weeks after the 
wedding a man gives up the bed for the 
table, then the table for the tavern, and 
the woman who doesn’t like it can just 
rot, weeping in a corner. 


AMELIA: You liked it. 


poncia: I learned how to handle him! 


MARTIRIO: Is it true that you sometimes 
hit him? 


poncia: Yes, and once I aimost poked 
out one of his eyes! 


MAGDALENA: All women ought to be like 
that! 


poncia: I’m one of your mother’s school. 
One time I don’t know what he said to 
me, and then I killed all his birds — 
with the pestle! (They laugh.) 


MAGDALENA: 
this. 


Adela, child! Don’t miss 


AMELIA: Adela! (pause) 

MAGDALENA: I'll go see! (She goes out.) 
poncia: That child is sick! 

mMaRTiIRIO: Of course. She hardly sleeps! 
poncia: What does she do, then? 


maRTiIRIO: How do I know what she 
does? 
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poncia: You probably know better than 
we do, since you sleep with just a wall 
between you. 


ANGUSTIAS: Envy gnaws on people 
AMELIA: Don’t exaggerate. 


ANGuSTIAS: I can tell it in her eyes. 
She’s getting the look of a crazy woman 


MARTIRIO: Don't talk about crazy women. 
This is one place you're not allowed to 
say that word. (Magdalena and Adela 
enter 
MAGDALENA: Didn’t you say she was 
asleep? 


apELA: My body aches 
MARTIRIO: 


(with ‘a hidden meaning 
Didn't you sleep well last night? 


ADELA: Yes 
MARTIRIO: Then? 
ADELA: (loudly) Leave me alone. Awake 
or asleep, it’s no affair of yours. I'll do 
whatever I want to with my body. 

MARTIRIO 


I was just concerned about 


you! 


ADELA: Concerned? — curious! Weren’t 
you sewing? Well, continue! I wish I 
were invisible so I could pass through a 
room without being asked where I was 
going! 


SERVANT: (entering) Bernarda is calling 
you. The man with the laces is here. 
All but Adela and La Poncia go out, 
and as Martirio leaves, she looks fixedly 
at Adela. 


ADELA: Don’t look at me like that! If 
you want I'll give you my eyes, for 
they’re younger, and my back to improve 
that hump you have, but look the other 
way when I go by. 


poncia: Adela, she’s your sister, and the 
one who most loves you besides! 


ADELA: She follows me _ everywhere. 
Sometimes she looks in my room to see 
if I’m sleeping. She won’t let me breathe, 
and always, ““Too bad about that face!” 
“Too bad about that body! It’s going 
to waste!” But I won’t let that happen. 


My body will be for whomever I choose. 


PONCIA: (insinuatingly, in a low voice) 
For Pepe el Romano, no? 


ADELA: (frightened) What do you mean? 
poncia: What I said, Adela! 


ADELA: Shut up! 


ponciA: (loudly) Don’t you think I’ve 
noticed ? 


ADELA: Lower your voice! 


poncia: Then forget what you're think- 
ing about! 


ADELA: What do you know? 


PonciaA: We old ones can see through 
walls. Where do you go when you get 
up at night? 

ADELA: I wish you were blind! 

PONCIA: But my head and hands are 
full of eyes, where something like this is 
concerned. I couldn't possibly guess 
your intentions. Why did you sit almost 
naked at your window, and with the 
light on and the window open, when 


Pepe passed by the second night he came 
to talk with your sister? 


ADELA: That’s not true! 


poncia: Don’t be a child! Leave your 
sister alone. And if you like Pepe el 
Romano, keep it to yourself. (Adela 
weeps) Besides, who says you can’t marry 
him? Your sister Angustias is sickly. 
She'll die with her first child. Narrow 
waisted, old —- and out of my experience 
I can tell you she'll die. Then Pepe will 
do what all widowers do in these parts: 
he'll marry the youngest and most beau- 
tiful, and that’s you. Live on that hope, 
forget him, anything; but 
against God's law. 


don’t go 


ADELA: Hush! 


poncta: I won't hush! 


Mind 
Snooper, traitor! 


ADELA: 


your own business 


PONCIA: I’m going to stick to you like a 
shadow! 


ADELA: Instead of cleaning the house 
and then going to bed and praying for 
the dead, you root around like an eld 
sow about goings on between men and 


women — so you can drool over them. 


ponciaA: I keep watch; so people won't 


spit when they pass our door. 


ADELA: What a tremendous affection 


you've suddenly conceived for my sister 


poncia: I don't have any affection for 
any of you. I want to live in a decent 
house. I don’t want to be dirtied in my 
old age! 


ADELA: Save your advice. It’s already 
too late. For I'd leap not over you, just 
a servant, but over my mother to put 


out this fire I feel in my legs and my 
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mouth. What can you possibly say about 
me? That I lock myself in my room and 
will not open the door That I don’t 
slecp? I'm smarter than you! See if you 


catch the hare with your hands 


Don't defy me Adela, don’t 
! Because I can 


i make bells rine 


shout, light 


thousand — vellow 
about the walls of 


stop what has to 


You like him that much? 


apeELA: That much! Looking in his eyes 


I seem to drink his blood in slowly 


Ponca: I won't listen to you 


ADELA Well, you'll have to! I’ve been 
afraid of you. But now I'm stronger 
than you! (Angustias enters 


ANGUSTIAS: Always arguing! 


PONCIA ertainly. She insists that in all 
this heat I have to go bring her I don’t 


know what from the store 


ANGUSTIAS: Did you buy me the bottle 


of perfume 


ponciA: The most expensive one. And 
the face powder. I put them on the table 


in your room. (Angustias goes out 


ADELA: And be quiet! 
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PONCIA: We'll see! 


lia enter 


Martirio and Ame- 


MARTIRIO: to Adela Did you see the 


> 


laces 


AMELIA Angustias’, for her wedding 


sheets, are beautiful 


ADELA to Martirio, who is carrying 
some lace) And these? 

MARTIRIO: They're for me. For a night- 
gown 


ADELA with 


sarcasn One needs a 


sense of humor around here! 
MARTIRIO meaningfully) But only for 
me to look at. I don’t have to exhibit 
myself before anybody 


PONCIA No one ever sees us in 
nightgowns 
MARTIRIO 


meaningfully, looking at 


Adela) Sometimes they don’t! But I love 
nice underwear. If I were rich, I'd have 
t made of Holland Cloth. It’s one of 


the few tastes I've left 


PONCIA These laces are beautiful for 
babies caps and christening gowns I 
could never afford them for my owr 

Now let's see if Angustias will use then 
for hers. Once she starts having children, 


they'll keep her running night and day 


MAGDALENA: I don’t intend to sew 
stitch on then 


ametia: And much less bring up some 
stranger's children. Look how our neigh- 
bors across the road are making sacri 
fices for four brats 

PONCIA better off than you 
There at least they laugh and you can 
hear them fight 


They’ re 


MARTIRIO: Well, you go work for them, 


then 


PonciA: No, fate has sent me to this 
nunnery! (Tiny bells are heard distantly 
as though through several thicknesses of 


wall 


MAGDALENA: It’s the men going back to 
work 


poncia: It was three o'clock a minute 


ago 
MARTIRIO: With this sun! 


ADELA itting down) Ay! If only we 


could go out in the fields too! 


MAGDALENA 


does what it has to! 


sitting down) Each class 


MARTIRIO: That's it! 


sitting down 


AMELIA: (sitting down) Ay! 


PoncIA: There’s no happiness like that 
in the fields right at this time of year 
Yesterday morning the reapers arrived 


Forty or fifty handsome young men 


MAGDALENA: Where are they from this 


year? 


PONCIA: From far, far away. They came 
from the mountains! Happy! Like weath- 
ered trees! Shouting and _ throwing 
stones! Last night a woman who dresses 
in sequins and dances, with an accor- 
dion, arrived, and fifteen of them made 
a deal with her to take her to the olive 
grove. I saw them from far away. The 
one who talked with her was a boy with 


green eyes tight knit as a sheaf of 
wheat 


Really? 


AMELIA 
ADELA: Are you sure? 
PoNncIA: Years ago another one of those 
women came here, and I myself gave 
my eldest son some money so he could 
go. Men need things like that 

ADELA: Everything's forgiven them 


AMELIA To be born a woman's the 


worst possible punishment 


MAGDALENA: Even our eyes aren’t our 
own. (A distant song is heard, coming 


nearer 


PONCIA There they are They have a 


beautiful song 


AMELIA: They're going out to reap now 


CHORUS 
The reapers have set out 
Looking for ripe wheat 
They'll carry off the hearts 
Of any girls they meet 
Tambourines and carrafiacas are heard 
Pause. They all listen in the silence cut 
by the sun 


AMELIA: And they don’t mind the sun! 


MARTIRIO: They reap through flames 


ADELA: How I'd like to be a reaper so 
I could come and go as I pleased. Then 


we could forget what's eating at us all. 
MARTIRIO: What do you have to forget? 
ADELA: Each one of us has something. 
MARTIRIO: (intensely) Each one! 
PONCIA: Quiet! Quiet! 


CHORUS: (very distantly 


Throw wide your doors and windows, 
You girls who live in the town 
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The reaper asks you for roses 
With which to deck his crown. 


PONCIA: What a song! 


MARTIRIO: (with nostalgia) 
Throw wide your doors and windows, 
You girls who live in the town. 


ADELA: ( passionately) 
The reaper asks you for roses 
With which to deck his crown. 
(The song grows more distant. 


PONCIA: Now they’re turning the corner. 


ADELA: Let's watch them from the win- 
dow of my room. 


PONCIA: Be careful not to open the 
shutters too much because they're likely 
to give them a push to see who’s looking. 
(The three leave. Martirio is left sitting 
on the low chair with her head between 


her hands.) 


AMELIA: 


(drawing near her) What's 


wrong with you? 
MARTIRIO: The heat makes me feel ill 
AMELIA: And it’s no more than that? 


MARTIRIO: I was wishing it were No- 
vember, the rainy days, the frost — any- 
thing except this unending summertime 


AMELIA: It'll pass and come again 


MARTIRIO: Naturally. (Pause) What time 


did you go to sleep last night? 


AMELIA: I don't know 
log. Why? 


I sleep like a 


MARTIRIO: Nothing. Only I thought I 


heard someone in the yard. 

AMELIA: Yes? 

MARTIRIO: Very late. 

AMELIA: And weren't you afraid? 
MARTIRIO: No. I've heard it other nights. 


AMELIA: We'd better watch out! Couldn't 
it have been the shepherds? 


MARTIRIO: The shepherds come at six. 


AMELIA: Maybe a 


young, unbroken 


mule? 

MARTIRIO: to herself, with double 
meaning) That's it! That’s it. An un- 
broken little mule. 


AMELIA: We'll have to set a watch. 


maARTIRIO: No. No. Don’t say anything. 
It may be I've just imagined it. 


AMELIA: Maybe. (Pause. Amelia starts 
to go.) 
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MARTIRIO: Amelia! 


AMELIA: (at the door) What? (pause) 


MARTIRIO: Nothing. (pause) 


AMELIA: Why did you call me? (pause 
MARTIRIO: 


It just came out. I didn’t 
mean to. ( pause 


AMELIA: Lie down for a little. 


ANGUSTIAS: (She bursts in furiously, in 
a manner that makes a great contrast 
with previous silence.) Where's that pic- 
ture of Pepe I had under my pillow? 


Which one of you has it? 
MARTIRIO: No one. 


AMELIA: You'd think he 
Bartholomew 


was a silver St. 


ANGUSTIAS: Where's the picture? (Pon- 


cia, Magdalena and Adela enter.) 
ADELA: What picture? 


ANGUSTIAS: One of you has hidden it 


on me 


MAGDALENA: Do you have the effrontery 
to say that? 


ANGuUsTIAS: I had it in my room, and 


now it isn’t there. 


MARTIRIO: But couldn't it have jumped 
out into the yard at midnight? Pepe 
likes to walk around in the moonlight. 


ANGUSTIAS: Don’t joke with me! When 


he comes, I'll tell him. 


Don’t do that! 
looking at Adela) 


PONCIA: Because it'll 


turn up 


I'd like to know which one 


of you has it. 


ANGUSTIAS 


ADELA: 


looking at Martirio) Somebody 


has it! But not me! 


MARTIRIO: (with meaning) Of course 
not you! 
BERNARDA: (entering, with her cane 
What scandal is this in my house in the 
heat’s heavy silence? The neighbors must 
have their ears glued to the walls. 


ANGUSTIAS: They've stolen my sweet- 


heart's picture! 


BERNARDA: (fiercely) Who? Who? 


ANGUSTIAS: They have! 

BERNARDA: Which one of you? (silence) 
Answer me! (silence) (to La Poncia 
Search their rooms! Look in their beds. 
This comes of not tying you up with 
shorter leashes. But I'll teach you now! 
to Angustias) Are you sure? 


ANGUSTIAS: Yes. 
BERNARDA: Did you look everywhere? 


ANGUSTIAS: Yes, 


Mother. (They all 


stand in an embarrassed silence 
BERNARDA: At the end of my life to 
make me drink the bitterest poison a 
mother knows. (to Poncia) Did you 
find it? 

PONCIA: Here it is. 

BERNARDA: Where did you find it? 
PONCIA: It was . 

BERNARDA: Say it! Don't be afraid 
Between the 


PONCIA: (wonderingly 


sheets in Martirio’s bed. 


BERNARDA: (to Martirio) Is that true? 


MARTIRIO: It’s true. 
BERNARDA: (advancing on her, beating 
her with her cane) You'll come to a bad 
end yet, you hypocrite! Trouble maker! 
MARTIRIO: fiercely 
Mother! 


Don’t hit me, 


BERNARDA: All I want to! 
mARTiIRIO: If I let you! You hear me? 
Get back! 


poncia: Don’t be disrespectful to your 


mother! 


ancustias: (holding Bernarda) Let her 


go, please! 
BERNARDA: Not even tears in your cyes 


MARTIRIO: I’m not going to cry just to 


please you. 


BERNARDA: Why did you take the pic- 


ture? 
MARTIRIO: Can't I play a joke on my 
sister? What else would I want it for? 


ADELA leaping forward, full of jeal- 
ousy) It wasn’t a joke! You never liked 
to play jokes. It was something else 
bursting in her breast trying to come 


out. Admit it openly now. 


Hush, and don’t make me 
speak; for if I should speak the walls 
would close together one against the 
other with shame. 


MARTIRIO: 


ADELA: An evil tongue never stops in- 
venting lies. 


BERNARDA: Adela! 


MAGDALENA: You're crazy. 





AMELIA: And you stone us all with your 


evil suspicions. 


MARTIRIO: But some others do things 
more wicked! 

apELA: Until all at once they stand forth 
stark naked and the river carries them 
along 
BERNARDA: Spiteful! 

ANGUSTIAS: It’s not my fault Pepe el 


Romano chose me! 
ADELA For your money 


Mother ! 


ANGUSTIAS 


BERNARDA: Silence! 


MARTIRIO For your fields and your 
orchards 


MAGDALENA: That's only fair 


BERNARDA: Silence, say! I saw the 
storm coming but I didn’t think it'd 
burst so soon. Oh, what an avalanche 
of hate you've thrown on my heart! 
3ut I’m not old yet I have five chains 
for you, and this house my father built, 
so not even the weeds will know of my 
desolation. Out of here! (They go out 
Bernarda sits down desolately. La Poncia 
tanding close to the wall. Bernarda 
recovers herself, and beats on the floor 
I'll have to let them feel the weight of 
remember your 


my hand! Bernarda, 


duty 


' 


May I speak? 


PONCIA 
BERNARDA: Speak. I’m sorry you heard 
A stranger is always out of place in a 


family 


poncia: What I've seen, I’ve: seen 


BERNARDA Angustias must get married 


right away 


poncia: Certainly. We'll have to get her 


away from here 
BERNARDA: Not her, him! 


poncia: Of course. He’s the one to get 
away from here. You've thought it all 
out 


BERNARDA: I’m not thinking. There are 


things that shouldn’t and can’t be 


thought out. I give orders 


poncia: And you think he'll: be satisfied 


to go away? 


BERNARDA: (rising) What are you imag- 


ining now? 


poncia: He will, of course, marry An- 


gustias 


62 


BERNARDA: Speak up! I know you well 
enough to see that your knife’s out for 
me 
poncia: I never knew a warning could 
be called murder. 

“warning” 


BERNARDA: Have you some 


for me? 


poncia: I'm not making any accusa- 
tions, Bernarda. I’m only telling you to 


open your eyes and you'll sec 
BERNARDA: See what? 


PONCIA: You've always been smart, Ber 
narda. You've seen other people’s sins a 
Many times I've 


thought vou could read minds. But, your 


hundred miles away 


children are your children, and now 
you're blind 


RERNARDA: Are you talking about Mar- 


tirlio 


Well, yes 
with curiosity 


PONCIA about Martirio 

I wonder why she hid 
the picture? 
BERNARDA: shielding her daughter 
After all, she says it was a joke. What 
else could it be? 

believe 


PONCIA scornfully Do you 


that? 


BERNARDA sternly) I don’t merely be 


lieve it. It’s so! 


Enough of this. We're talking 
about your family. But if we were talk- 


PONCIA 


ing about your neighbor across the way, 
what would it be? 


BERNARDA: Now you're beginning to pull 
the point of the knife out 

poncia: (always cruelly) No, Bernarda 
Something very grave is happening here 
I don’t want to put the blame on your 
shoulders, but you’ve never given your 
daughters any freedom. Martirio is love- 
sick, I don’t care what you say. Why 


didn’t you let her marry Enrique Hu- 
manas? Why, on the very day he was 


coming to her window did you send him 
a message not to come? 


BERNARDA: (loudly) I'd do it a thou- 
sand times over! My blood won’t mingle 
with the Humanas’ while I live! His 


father was a shepherd 


PoNcIA: And you see now what's hap- 


pening to you with these airs! 


BERNARDA: I have them because I can 
afford to. And you don’t have them 
because you know where you came from! 


with hate) Don’t remind me! 
I'm old now. I've always been grateful 


for your protection. 


PONCIA: 


BERNARDA (emboldened You don’t 


seem so! 


PONCIA: with hate, behind softness 
Martirio will forget this 


BERNARDA: And if she doesn’t the 
worse for her. I don’t believe this is that 
“very grave thing” that’s happening 
here. Nothing's happening here. It’s just 
that you wish it would! And if it should 
happen one day, you can be sure it won't 
go beyond these walls 

PONCIA: I’m not so sure of that! There 
are people in town who can also read 


hidden thoughts, from afar 


BERNARDA: How you'd like to see me 
and my daughters on our way to a 
whorehouse! 


poncia: No one knows her own destiny! 


BERNARDA: I know my destiny! And my 
daughters! The whorehouse was for a 
certain woman, already dead. . 

PONCIA 


fiercely) Bernarda, respect the 


memory of my mother! 
BERNARDA: Then don’t plague me with 


vour evil thoughts! (pause 


poncta: I'd better stay out of every- 


thing 


BERNARDA: That's what you ought to do 
Work and keep your mouth shut. The 
duty of all who work for a living. 


PoNcIA: But we can't do that. Don’t 
you think it'd be better for Pepe to 
marry Martirio or yes! ... Adela? 
BERNARDA: No, I don’t think so 

PONCIA with meaning) Adela! She's 
Romano's real sweetheart! 


BERNARDA: Things are never the way 
we want them! 


roncia: But it’s hard work to turn them 
from their destined course. For Pepe to 
be with Angustias seems wrong to me 
and to other people — and even to the 
wind. Who knows if they'll get what 
they want? 


BERNARDA: There you go again! Sneak- 
ing up on me — giving me bad dreams. 
But I won't listen to you, because if a!) 
you say should come to pass — i’d 


scratch your face 


PONCIA: Frighten someone else with that 


BERNARDA: Fortunately, my daughters 
respect me and have never gone against 


my will! 
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ponuia: That’s right! But, as soon as 
they break loose they'll fly to the roof- 
tops! 


BERNARDA: And I'll bring them down 
with stones! 


poncia: Oh, yes! You were always the 
bravest one! 


BERNARDA: I've always enjoyed a good 
fight! 


PoNcIA: But aren’t people strange. You 
should see Angustias’ enthusiasm fer her 
lover, at her age! And he seems very 
smitten too. Yesterday my oldest son 
told me that when he passed by with 
the oxen at four-thirty in the morning 
they were still talking. 


BERNARDA: At four-thirty? 
ANGUSTIAS: (entering) That's a lie! 
poncia: That’s what he told me. 
BERNARDA: (to Angustias) Speak up! 


ANGUSTIAS: For more than a week Pepe 
has been leaving at one. May God strike 
me dead if I’m lying 
MARTIRIO: (entering) I heard him leave 


at four too. 


BEXNARDA: But did you see him with 
your eyes? 


MARTIRIO: I didn’t want to look out. 
Don’t you talk now through the side 
window ? 


ANGUSTIAS: We talk through my bed- 


room window. 
door.) 


(Adela appears at the 


MARTIRIO: Then... . 
BERNARDA: What's going on here? 


poncia: If you're not careful, you'll find 
out! At least Pepe was at one of your 
windows—and at four in the morning 


too ! 


BERNARDA: Are you sure of that? 


poncia: You can't be sure of anything 
in this life! 


ADELA: Mother, don’t listen to someone 
who wants us to lose everything we have 


BERNARDA: I know how to take care of 
myself! If the townspeople want to come 
bearing false witness against me, they’ll 
run into a stone wall! Don’t any of you 
talk about this! Sometimes other people 
try to stir up a wave of filth to drown us. 


MARTIRIO: I don’t like to lie. 


poncia: So there must be something. 
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BERNARDA: There won't be anything. I 
was born to have my eyes always open. 
Now I'll watch without closing them 'til 
I die. 


ANGuSTIAS: .I have the right to know 


BERNARDA: You don’t have any right 
except to obey. No one’s going to fetch 
to La Poncia) And 
don’t meddle in our affairs. No one will 


and carry for me. 
take a step without my knowing it. 


SERVANT: There's: a_ big 
crowd at the top of the street, and all 


the neighbors are at their doors! 


(entering ) 


BERNARDA: (to Poncia) Run see what's 
happening! (The Girls are about to run 
out) Where are you going? I always 
knew you for window-watching women 
and breakers of your mourning. All of 
you, to the patio! (They go out. Ber- 
narda leaves. Distant shouts are heard 
Martirio and Adela enter and listen, not 
daring to step farther than the front 
door 


MARTIRIO: You can be thankful I didn’t 
happen to open my mouth 


ADELA: I would have spoken too 


MARTIRIO: And what were you going to 
say? Wanting isn’t doing? 


apELA: I do what I can and what hap- 
pens to suit me. You’ve wanted to, but 
haven’t been able. 

MARTIRIO: You won't go on very long 
ADELA: I'll have everything! 

MARTIRIO: I'll tear you out of his arms! 
ADELA: (pleadingly) Martirio, let me be! 
MARTIRIO: None of us will have him! 
ADELA: He wants me for his house! 


MARTIRIO: I saw how he embraced you! 


ADELA: I didn’t want him to. It’s as if 
I were dragged by a rope. 


MARTIRIO: I'll see you dead first! (Mag- 
dalena and Angustias look in. The tumult 
is increasing. A Servant enters with Ber- 
narda. Poncia also enters from another 
door.) 


PONCcIA: Bernarda! 

BERNARDA: What's happening? 

PonciaA: Librada’s daughter, the unmar- 
ried one, had a child and no one knows 
whose it is! 


ADELA: A child? 


voncia: And to hide her shame she 
killed it and hid it under the rocks, but 
the dogs, with more heart than most 
Christians, dug it out and, as though 
directed by the hand of God, left it at 
her door. Now they want to kill her 
They're dragging her through the streets 

and down the paths and across the 
olive groves the men are coming, shout- 
ing so the fields shake. 


BERNARDA: Yes, let them all come with 
olive whips and hoe handles — let them 
all come and kill her! 


ADELA: No, not to kill her! 


MARTIRIO: Yes and let us go out too! 


BERNARDA: And let whoever loses her 
decency pay for it! (Outside a woman's 
shriek and a great clamor is heard.) 


ADELA: Let her escape! Don’t you go 


out! 


MARTIRIO: (looking at Adela) Let her 


pay what she owes! 


at the archway) Finish her 
before the guards come! Hot coals in 


BERNARDA: 
the place where she sinned! 

ADELA: (holding her belly) No! No! 
BERNARDA: Kill her! Kill her! 
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ACT THREE 


blue 
Alba 


illuminated by the 


tly washed in 


Bernarda 


we a tenuou 


with a 


husband, how’s he 


PRUDENCIA: You know how he is. Since 


he q 


inheritance, he hasn't used the 


iarrelled with his brothers over the 


front 


He takes a ladder and climbs ov 


the back wall 


aoor 


BERNARDA: He's a real man! 


daughter 
forgiven 


PRUDENCIA: He's never 


BERNARDA: He's right 


I don’t know what 


because of it 


water run 
to take refuge 
ce I'm 


stop coming so 


consolation I've left is 

irch, but, sir losing 
I'll have to th 
won't make fun of me 


against the walls 


tallion. He's locked 
kicks 
uting) Tether him 
the yard! (in a 


too hot 


Youve known how to 


stock 


PRUDENCIA 


crease your 


against the wall 


r BERNARDA By dint of money and 


struggling 


And she has the 


It’s a shame 


interrupting 


herd in these parts 


are low 


prices 


aRDA: Do vou want a little cheese 


honey ? 


RUDENCIA: I have no appetite The 


is heard again. 
My God! 


PRUDENCIA: It quivered in my chest! 


BERNARDA rising, furiously) Do I have 


Let him out to roll 
Then, as though 
Well then, 


corral, but let him 


things twice 


to sav 


m the straw Pause 


peaking to The Stableman. 


the mares in the 


free or he may kick down the walls 


returns to the table and sits again 


Ay, what a life! 


She 


uu have to fight like 


Adela get 


That's it 
Where are 


table 


you going 


For a drink of water 

Bring a 
Adela) You 
Adela sits down 


BERNARDA raising her voice 


pitcher of cool water to 


an sit down 





PRUDENCIA: And Angustias, when will 
she get married? 


BERNARDA: They're coming to ask for 


her within three days 


PRUDENCIA: You must be happy 


Naturally ! 


ANGUSTIAS: 


AMELIA: 
the salt! 


to Magdalena) You've spilled 


MAGDALENA: You can’t possibly have 
worse luck than you're having 


AMELIA: It always brings bad luck 
BERNARDA: That's enough! 


PRUDENCIA: (to Angustias) Has he given 


you the ring vet? 


ANGUSTIAS Look at it (She holds it 


out 


PRUDENCIA: It's beautiful. Three pearls 


In my day, pearls signified tears. 


ANGUSTIAS: But things have changed 
now 

ADELA: I don’t think so. Things go on 
meaning the same. Engagement rings 


should be diamonds 
PONCIA: The most appropriate 


BERNARDA: With pearls or without them, 


things are as one proposes 


MARTIRIO: Or as God disposes 


prupeENCIA: I've been told your furni- 
ture is beautiful 
thousand 


BERNARDA: It cost sixteen 


reales 
PONCIA interrupting The best is the 
wardrobe with the mirror 


PRUDENCIA: I never saw a piece like 
that 


BERNARDA: We had chests 
PRUDENCIA: The important thing is that 
everything be for the best 


apeta: And that you never know 


BERNARDA There's no reason why 
shouldn't be. (Bellis are heard very di 
tantly 

PRUDENCIA: The last call. (to Angustias 
I'll be coming back to have you show 
me your clothes 

ancusTias: Whenever you like 
PRUDENCIA: Good evening God bless 


you: 
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BERNARDA: Good-bye, Prudencia. 


ALL FIVE DAUGHTERS: at the same 


time) God go with you Pause. Pru- 


dencia goes out 
BERNARDA: Well, we've eaten. * (They 


rise 


ADELA: I'm going to walk as far as the 
gate to stretch my legs and get a bit of 


fresh air. (Magdalena sits down in a 


} 


low chair and leans against the wall 
AMELIA: I'll go with you 
MARTIRIO: I too 


ADELA: (with contained hate) I'm not 
going to get lost! 


AMELIA: One needs company at night 
They go out. Bernarda sits down. An- 
gustias is clearing the table 


BERNARDA: I've told you once already 
I want you to talk to your sister Mar- 
tirio. What happened about the picture 
was a joke and you must forget it 


aANGUSTIAS: You know she doesn't like 
me 


BERNARDA: Each one knows what she 
thinks inside. I don’t pry into anyone's 
heart, but I want te put up a good 
front and have family harmony. You 


understand ? 
ANGUSTIAS: Yes 


BERNARDA Then that’s settled 


MAGDALENA: (She is almost asleep.) Be- 
sides, you'll be gone in no time She 
falls asleep 


ANGUSTIAS: Not soon enough for me 


BERNARDA: What time did vou stop talk- 


ing last night? 


ANGUSTIAS: Twelve-thirty 


BERNARDA: What does Pepe talk about? 
ancusTias: I find him absent-minded 
He always talks to me as though he 
were thinking of something else. If I 
ask him what's the matter, he answers 
We men have our worries 

BERNARDA: You shouldn't ask him. And 
when you're married, even less. Speak if 
he speaks, and look at him when he 


looks at you. That way you'll get along 


ANGUSTIAS: But, Mother, I think he’s 
hiding things from me 


BERNARDA: Don't try to find out. Don't 
ask him, and above all, never let him 
see vou cry 


ANGuUSTIAS: I should be happy, but I'm 


not 
BERNARDA: It’s all the same 


ANGUSTIAS: Many nights I watch Pepe 
very closely through the window bars 
and he seems to fade away as though 
he were hidden in a cloud of dust like 


those raised by the flocks 


BERNARDA: That's just because you're 


not strong 


anGcuSTIAS: I hope so! 


BERNARDA: Is he coming tonight? 
ANGUSTIAS: No, he went into town with 


his mother 


BERNARDA: Good, we'll get to bed early 


Magdalena! 


ANGUSTIAS: She's asleep Adela, Mar- 


tirio and Amelia enter 


AMELIA: What a dark night 


ADELA: You can't see two steps in front 


of vou 


MARTIRIO: A good night for robbers, for 


anyone who needs to hide 


ADELA: The stallion was in the middle 
of the corral. White 
Filling all the darkness 


Twice as large 


AMELIA: It’s true. It was frightening 
Like a ghost 
ADELA The sky has stars as big as fists 


MARTIRIO: This one stared at them till 
she almost cracked her neck 


ADELA: Don't you like them up there? 
MARTIRIO: What goes on over the roof 
doesn't mean a thing to me. I have my 
hands full with what happens under it 


ADELA: Well, that’s the way it goes with 
you ! 
BERNARDA: And it goes the same for you 
as for her 


anGcuSsTIAS: Good night 


Are vou going to bed now? 


ANGUSTIAS Yes, Pepe isn't coming 
tonight. (She goes out 

Mother, why, when a star falls 
or lightning flashes, does one say: 


ADELA 


Holy Barbara, blessed on high 

May your name be in the sky 

With holy water written high 
BERNARDA: The old people know many 
things we've forgotten 





AMELIA: I close my eyes so I won't see 
them 
apELA: Not I. I like te see what's quiet 
and been quict for years on end, running 


with fire 


MARTIRIO: But all that has nothing to 


do with us 


BERNARDA: And it’s better not to think 


about it 


I'd like 


to stay up till very late and enjoy the 


ADELA: What a beautiful night! 


breeze from the fields 


BERNARDA: But we ave to go to bed 
Magdalena ! 


AMELIA: She's just dropped off 


BERNARDA: Magdalena! 


MAGDALENA: (annoyed) Leave me alone! 


BERNARDA: To bed! 


MAGDALENA rising, in a bad humor 


You don’t give anyone a moment's 


peace! (She goes off grumbling 
AMELIA: Good night! (She goes out. 


BERNARDA: You two get along, too 


MARTIRIO: How is it Angustias’ sweet- 


heart isn’t coming tonight? 


BERNARDA: He went on a trip 


} 


MARTIRIO: (looking at Adela) Ah! 


ADELA: I'll see you in the morning! 
She goes out 


water and goes 


Martirio drink some 
out slowly, looking at the 
door to the yard. La Poncia enters 


PoNCIA: Are you still here? 


BERNARDA: Enjoying this quiet and not 
seeing anywhere the “very grave thing” 
that’s 


happening here — according to 


you 


PONCIA: Bernarda, let’s not go any fur- 
ther with this 


BERNARDA: In this house there’s no 
question of a yes or a no. My watchful- 
ness can take care of anything. 

poncia: Nothing's happening outside 
That's true, all right. Your daughters act 
and are as though stuck in a cupboard 
But neither you nor anv¥one else can 


keep watch inside a person’s heart 


BERNARDA: My daughters breathe calmly 


enough 


PONCIA That's your business, since 
you're their mother. I have enough to 


do just with serving you 


BERNARDA: Yes, you've turned quiet 
now 

poncia: I keep my place — that’s all 
BERNARDA: The trouble is you've noth- 
ing to talk about. If there were grass in 
this house, you’d make it your business 
to put the neighbors’ sheep to pasture 
here 


poncia: I hide more than you think 


BERNARDA: Do your sons still see Pepe 
at four in the morning? Are they still 


repeating this house’s evil litany? 


PonciA: They say nothing 


BERNARDA: Because they can’t. Because 
there’s nothing for them to sink their 
teeth in. And all because my eyes keep 
constant watch ! 

poncia: Bernarda, I don’t want to talk 
about this because I’m afraid of what 


you'll do. But don’t you feel so safe 
BERNARDA: Very safe! 


poncia: Who knows, lightning might 
strike suddenly. Who knows but what 
all of a sudden, in a rush of blood, your 
heart might stop 

BERNARDA: Nothing will happen here 
I'm on guard now against all your 
suspicions 


poncia: All the better for you 


BERNARDA: Certainly, all the better! 


SERVANT entering) I've just finished 
with the dishes. Is there anything else, 


Bernarda 


BERNARDA rising) Nothing. I'm going 


to get some rest 


PonciIA: What time do you want me to 


call you? 


BERNARDA: No time. Tonight I intend 


to sleep well. (She goes out 


poncia: When you're powerless against 
the sea, it’s easier to turn your back on 
it and not look at it 


SERVANT: She's so proud. She herself 
pulls the blindfold over her eyes 


poncia: I can do nothing. I tried to 
head things off, but now they frighten 
me too much. You feel this silence? - 


in each room there’s a thunderstorm 


and the day it breaks, itll sweep all of 


us along with it. But I’ve said what I 


had to say 


Bernarda thinks nothing can 
stand against her, yet she doesn’t know 


SERVANT 


the strength a man has among women 
alone. 


poncia: It’s not all the fault of Pepe el 
Romano. It’s true last year he was run- 
ning after Adela; and she was crazy 
about him —- but she ought to keep her 
place and not lead him on. A man’s a 


man 


SERVANT: And some there are who be- 
lieve he didn’t have to talk many times 
with Adela 


PonciA: That's true. (in a low voice) 
And some other things 


SERVANT: I don’t know what's going to 
happen here 


ponciA: How I'd like to sail across the 
sea and leave this house, this battle- 
ground, behind! 


SERVANT: Bernarda’s hurrying the wed- 


ding and it’s possible nothing will 


happen 


PONCIA: Things have gone much too far 
already. Adela is set no matter what 
comes, and the rest of them watch with- 


out rest 
SERVANT: Martirio too 


PoncIA: That one’s the worst. She's a 
pool of poison. She sees El] Romano is 
not for her, and she'd sink the world if 
it were in her hand to do so. 


SERVANT: How bad they all are! 
PonctiaA: They're women without men, 
that’s all. And in such matters even 
Sh-h-h-h ! She 


blood is forgotten 


fens 
SERVANT: What's the matter? 


PONCIA She rises. The dogs are 


barking 


SERVANT: Someone must have passed by 
the back door. (Adela enters wearing a 
white petticoat and corselet. 

PonciA: Aren't you in bed yet? 


ADELA: I want a drink of water. (She 
drinks from a glass on the table.) 


PONCIA: I imagined you were asleep 


ADELA: I got thirsty and woke up 


Aren't you two going to get some rest? 
SERVANT: Soon now. (Adela goes out. 


PONCIA: Let's go 


SERVANT: We've certainly earned some 
sleep. Bernarda doesn’t let me rest the 
whole day. 
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roncia: Take the light 


SERVANT: The dogs are going mad 
PONCIA They're not going to let us 
sleep. (They go out. The stage is left 
almost dark. Maria Josefa enters with 
a lamb in her arms 
MARIA JOSEFA: (singing 

Little lamb, child of mine, 

Let's go to the shore of the sea, 

Ihe tiny ant will be at his doorway, 
I'll nurse you and give you your bread 
Bernarda, old leopard-face, 

And Magdalena, hyena-face, 

Little lamb 

Rock, rock-a-bye, 

Let's go to the palms at Bethlehem’s 

gate 

She laughs 

Neither you nor I would want to sleep 
The door will open by itself 

And on the beach we'll go and hide 
In a little coral cabin 


Bernarda, old leopard-face, 

And Magdalena, hyena-face, 

Little lamb 

Rock, rock-a-bye, 

Let’s go to the palms at Bethlehem’s 
gate 


She goes off singing. Adela enters. She 
looks about cautiously and disappears 
out the door leading to the corral. Mar- 
tirio enters by another door and stands 
in anguished watchfulness near the cen- 
ter of the stage. She also is in petticoats 
She covers herself with a small black 
carf. Maria Josefa crosses before her 


MARTIRIO: Grandmother, where are you 
going? 


MARIA JOSEFA: You are going to open 
the door for me? Who are you? 


MARTIRIO: How did you get out here? 
MARIA JOSEFA: I escaped. You, who are 


) 
you 
MARTIRIO: Go back to bed 


MARIA JOSEFA: You're Martirio. Now I 
see you. Martirio, face of a martyr. And 
when are you going to have a baby? 
I've had this one. 


MARTIRIO: Where did you get that 


lamb 


MARIA JOSEFA: I know it’s a lamb. But 
can't a lamb be a baby? It’s better to 


have a lamb than not to have anything. 
Old Bernarda, leopard-face, and Mag- 


dalena, hvena-face ! 


MARTIRIO: Don't shout 


MARIA JOSEFA: It's true. Everything's 


very dark. Just because I have white 
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hair you think I can’t have babies, but 
babies and babies and babies 
This baby will have white hair, and I'd 
have this baby, and another, and this 


I can 


one other; and with all of us with snow 
white hair we'll be like the waves 
one, then another, and another. Then 
we'll all sit down and all of us will have 
white heads, and we'll be seafoam. Why 
isn't there any seafoam here? Nothing 
but mourning shrouds here 


Hush, hush 


MARTIRIO 
MARIA JOSEFA: When my neighbor had 
a baby, I'd carry her some chocolate and 
later she'd bring me some, and so on 

You'll 


have white hair, but your neighbors 


always and always and always 


won't come. Now I have to go away, 
but I’m afraid the dogs will bite me 
Won't you come with me as far as the 
fields? I don’t like fields. I like houses, 
houses, and the neighbor 
women asleep in their beds with their 
little tiny tots, and the men outside sit- 


but open 


ting in their chairs. Pepe el Romano is 
a giant. All of you love him. But he’s 
going to devour you because you're 
grains of wheat. No, not grains of wheat 
Frogs with no tongues! 


MARTIRIO: (angrily) Come, off to bed 


She pushes her. 


with you 


MARIA JOSEFA: Yes, but then you'll open 


> 


the door for me, won't vou 


MARTIRIO: Of course 


Ruth Ford and Kim Stanley 


MARIA JOSEFA weeping 

Little lamb, child of mine, 

Let's go to the shore of the sea, 

The tiny ant will be at his doorway, 

I'll nurse you and give you your bread 
Martirio locks the door through which 
Maria Josefa came out and goes to the 
yard door. There she hesitates, but goes 
two steps farther 
MARTIRIO in a low voice Adela! 
Pause. She advances to the door. Then, 
Adela! 


is disarranged 


calling Adela enters. Her hair 


apeELA: And what are you looking for 
me tor? 


MARTIRIO: Keep away from him 


apELA: Who are you to tell me that? 
MARTIRIO: That's no place for a decent 
woman 


ADELA: How you wish you'd been there! 


MARTIRIO shouting) This is the mo- 


ment for me to speak. This can’t go on 
ADELA: This is just the beginning. I've 
had strength enough to push myself for- 
ward —— the spirit and looks you lack. I’ve 
seen death under this roof, and gone out 
to look for what was mine, what be- 
longed to me 


MARTIRIO: That soulless man came for 
another woman. You pushed yourself in 
front of him 





ADELA: He came for the money, but his 


eyes were always on me 


MARTIRIO: I won't allow you to snatch 


him away. He'll marry Angustias 


ADELA You know better than I he 


doesn't leve her 
MARTIRIO: I know 


ADELA You know because you've seen 
— he loves me, me! 
desperately) Yes 


MARTIRIO 


ADELA close before her He loves me, 


me! He loves me, me! 


Stick me with a knife 
like, but don’t tell me that agar 


MARTIRIO 


ADELA That's why you're trying to hx 
it so I won't go away with him. It makes 
no difference to you if he puts his arms 
areund a woman he doesn’t love. Nor 
does it to me. He could be a hundred 
years with Angustias, but for him to 
have his arms around me seems terribl 
to you because vou too love him 


You love him 


MARTIRIO dramatically) Yes! Let me 


say it without hiding my head. Yes! M 


breast’s bitter, bursting like a pome 


granate! I love him! 


ADELA impulsively, hugging her) Ma 


tirio, Martirio, I'm not to blame 


MARTIRIO Don't put your arms around 
me! Don't try to smooth it over. M 
blood's no longer yours, and even though 

try to think of you as a sister, I see 


ist another woman. (She pushe 


ADELA: There's no way out here. Who 
ever has to drown let her drown. Pepe 
is mine. He'll carry me to the rushes 


along the river bank 
MARTIRIO: He won't 


ADELA: I can’t stand this horrible house 
after the taste of his mouth. I'll be what 
he wants me to be. Everybody in the 
village against me, burning me with their 
fiery fingers; pursued by those who claim 
they're decent, and I'll wear, before 
them all, the crown of thorns that be 


longs to the mistress of a married ma 
MARTIRIO: Hush! 


ADELA: Yes, yes. (in a voice) Let 
go to bed. Let’s let him Angustias 
I don’t care any more,'but I'll go of 
alone to a little house where he'll come 
to see me whenever he wants, wheneve! 


he feels like it 


MARTIRIO: That'll never happen! Not 
while I have a drop of blood left in m 


body 


ADELA: Not just weak you, but a wild 
horse I could force to his knees with 
just the strength of my little finger 


MARTIRIO: Don't raise that voice of yours 
to me. It irritates me. I have a heart full 
of a force so evil that, without my want 
ing to be, I'm drowned by it 


ADELA: You show us the way to love 
our sisters. God must have meant to 
leave me alone in the midst of darkness 
because I can see you as I've never seen 
you before A whistle is heard and 
Adela runs toward the door, but Mar- 


tirio gets in front of her 
MARTIRIO: Where are you going? 


apeELA: Get away from that door! 


MARTIRIO: Get by me if you can! 


apELA: Get away! (They struggle 


MARTIRIO shouts) Mother! Mother 


ADELA: Let me go! (Bernarda enter 


She wears petticoats and a black shawl 


BERNARDA: Quiet! Quiet! How poor | 


am without even a man to help me! 


MARTIRIO pointing to Adela) She was 
with him. Look at those skirts covered 
with straw ! 

BERNARDA going furtousi) oward 


Adela) That's the bed of a bad womar 


There'll be ar 


to prison voices here! (Adela snatche 


ADELA facing her 
away her mother’s cane and breaks it 

(wo This is what I do with th 
tyrant’s cane. Not another step. No on 
but Pepe commands me! Maedaler 


enters 


MAGDALENA Adela! (La Poncia ar 


4neustias enter 


Know 


that—- and go out in the yard and tel 


ADELA: I'm his to Angustias 


him. He'll be master in this house 


ANGUSTIAS: My God! 


Where's the gur 
She rushes out. La Poncia runs ahead 


BERNARDA: The gun! 


of her. Amelia enters and look 
frightened, leaning her head agair 
wall. Behind her comes Martirio 

apELA: No one can hold me back! (She 


» out, 


ANGUSTIAS 


holding her) You're not 
getting out of here with vour body's tr 
imph! Thief! Disgrace of this house 

MAGDALENA Let her go where we'l 


never see her again! (A shot is heard 


BERNARDA entering) Just try looking 


for him now! 


MARTIRIO: entering That does away 


with Pepe el Romano 
ADELA: Pepe! My God! Pepe! (She 
runs out 


PONCIA 


Did you kill him 


MARTIRIO: No. He raced away on his 


mare! 


BERNARDA: It was mv fault. A woman 
can't aim 


MAGDALENA: Then, why did you say 
MARTIRIO: For her! I'd like to pour a 
river of blood over her head! 


PONCIA: Curse you 


MAGDALENA: Devil! 
BERNARDA: Although it’s better this way! 
A thud is heard Adela! Adela! 


PONCIA at her door) Open this door! 


BERNARDA: Open! Don't think the walls 


will hide your shame! 


SERVANT entering All the neighbors 


are up! 


BERNARDA in a low voice, but like a 
roar) Open! Or I'll knock the door 
down! (Pause. Everything is silent 
Adela! (She walks away from the deor 
\ hammer! (La Poncia throws herself 
against the door. It opens and she goes 
in. As she enters, she screams and blacks 
ut.) What is it? 


PONCIA: (She puts her hands to her 
throat May we never die like that! 
The Sisters fall back. The Servant 
rosses herself. Bernarda screams and 


goes forward.) Don't go in! 


BERNARDA: No, not I! Pepe, you're run- 
ning now, alive, in the darkness, under 
the trees, but another day you'll fall 
Cut her down! My daughter died a vir- 
gin. Take her to another room and dress 
her as though she were a virgin. No one 
will say anything about this! She died 
a virgin. Tell them, so that at dawn, the 


ells will ring twice 


MARTIRIO: A thousand times happy she, 


who had him 


BERNARDA: And I want no weeping 
Death must be looked at face to face 
to one daughter) Be still, I 
said! (to another daughter 


Silence ! 


Tears when 
ou're alone! We'll drown ourselves in a 
sea of mourning. She, the youngest 
daughter of Bernarda Alba, died -a vir- 
gin. Did you hear me? 


I said. Silence! 


Silence, silence, 


CURTAIN 
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poetry that set the time, place and at- 
mosphere for a somberly magnificent 
study of the death of a bull fighter 
“This whole dance work sprang from 
Lorca’s Miss Humphrey, 
“and I laid out each scene, timing each 


poem,” says 
section so that there was space and room 
for movement. Then I turned each sec- 
tion over to the composer who wrote the 


music, and then we did the 


actual 
dance 

Words also provide the implications 
so that you are not left to conjecture 
In Valerie Bettis’ The 
Desperate Heart, John 
Malcolm through the 
action, intensifies the 
The poem was written to 
after the 

Words 
timed, 


famous solo, 
the poetry by 
shines 


and 


Brinnen 
heightens 
whole danc e 


order dance was 


completed 


may also be used as music, 
delivered by the 
the voice itself 


dance 


inflected and 


cultivated voice. Even 


can lend a dynamic quality to 
when it is used like the solo instrument 
ballets such as 
Frederick Ashton's Illuminations or An- 


Tudor’s Dark Elegies 


of an orchestra for 


tony 


Next Month's Play 


Don Juan in Hell by George Bernard 


Shaw with analysis: Don Juanism us 


Casanovism by John Gassner, and illus- 


trations by Gardner Leaver. 


A Voice Rises in the Dance 
(Continued from page 42 


On the other hand, the unknowing or 
thoughtless incorporation of words can 
often wreck a dance work. Some dancers 
and choreographers use words as the 
chief idea or main support for what they 
Often 


words on the 


are doing they merely interpret 
rather than 
part of the 


This can be seen in the television dances 


stage make 


them an integral action 


on the Lucky Strike program where the 
lancers almost spell out the words of 
the songs like 


a charade. Actually, they 


are only another 


form and thus become redundant 


repeating the song in 


4 chorus served as the original coun- 
terpoint to Frederick 
British ballet, A Wedding Bouquet, and 
in later years this function was filled by 


1 reader at the side of the 


Ashton’s witty 


stage who 
Gertrude 

Facade, 
Sitwell. In 


words 


written by 
Ashton ballet, 
Edith 
spoken 
sidelights 


forces, yet 


oices comments 
Stein. Another 
incorporates lines by 


both instances the serve 


as scintillating rather than 


motivating their inclusion 


strengthened the logic of the action in 
a sort of surrealistic manner 


American choreographers have gone 
even further in incorporating speech and 
ballet. One of the 
stances was Eugene Loring’s The Great 
Goof, with scenario and 
William Agnes de 


uses dialogue to striking effect in 


song in earlier in- 


American dia- 


logue b Sarovan 


Mille 


Fall River Legend at both the opening 


1 conclusion where the sentence is 


read that sends the Lizzie 
character to the gallows 


Borden-like 


During the past few seasons the use 


of an interlocutor-narrator has 


increas- 
ingly demonstrated its theatrical validity. 
This is most effective in Charles Weid- 
Fables For Our 


of James Thurber’s 


man $ 


Time, based on 


four 


stories. Here 


Weidman often incorporates his speak- 


er-figure directly into the action when 


necessary and, at other times, uses him 


singular on-looker rather like a 


as a 


modernized Greek chorus of one 


No matter where you look today, 


creative activity seems to point towards 
a further union of voice with the dance. 
inclusion of 


Unquestionably the some 


manner of prose, poetry or song is 


broadening the horizons for theatre 
Doris Humphrey, for 


has plans for a 


dance instance, 
that 


with Chavez 


new dance work 
will combine Lorca poetry 
music for a possible May premiére at 
the YM-YWHA in New York. In Holly- 
Kelly is begin a 
all-dance 


wood, Gene about to 
will 
such. 
And Broadway is promised an early fall 
Williams’ 


Real, 


full-length, film which 


nclude song but no dialogue as 


production of Tennessee Ten 


Blocks on the Camino most of 
with 


movement. All of this 


which will be staged stylistically 
choreographed 

belies the classic feeling that voice has 
no place in dance. It has if it is put 


there by artists 


do you know about the C-I Board? 


a booklet describing the Century-Izenour* 
board—a historic development in 

stage lighting control—is now being 
prepared ...send for yours now! 


"after Geo. C. Izenour, inventor 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC,, 521 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK 18 * 626 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 46 
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To 


simply let go with such blasts from his 


4 


windpipe as rantings and 


matched the 


roarings of an old-time actor of the 
genus ham 

Miss Leigh's Cleopatra is again a spec 
and 


reasons as her 


tacle of beauty but again deficient, 


for some of the same 


Cleopatra in the antecedent demonstra- 


tion. Though her lines have grown up, 


she hasn't, and her serpent of the Nile 


remains a young girl advanced in 


years 


through the aid of shoe lifts, less 


and a 


only 


violent gymnastics, voice lodged 


further down in the throat. The passions 


are those of a flapper with a crush 


rather than of a woman anatomically 


inflamed and, when 


they 


anger seizes her, 


are elocutionary rather than 
Her death 
declamatory 


the demise 


any- 
thing deeper 
death of a 
role, 


scene is the 
student of the 


scarcely of a 


woman 


ridden by tragedy of the mind and 


heart. The spectacle, to repeat, is one 


of great loveliness, but the drama that 
should be despite the magnificent 


Shakespearean line, is absent 


in it, 


Cleopatra 
Dobson is the name 


The performances of Robert Helpmann 
as Apollodorus in the Shaw play and as 
Octavius Caesar in the Shakespeare are 
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Mr. Nathan Goes To The Play 


continued from page 19 


should also 
Rufio of Niall Mac 
Britannus of Wilfrid 
White in the While the 
Menges 
imagi- 
of the 
Shaw 


both deserving, and a word 
be spoken for the 
Ginnis 


Hyde 


incidental 


and the 
former 
Herbert 


two occasions 15 


music which 
has supplied the 
natively conceived in the instance 
Shakespeare exhibit, that for the 
s so paradoxically solemn that it seems 


the composer mistook the play for some- 


grimly Russian 


It is 


thing 
that snob- 


has here and there played a 


clear, in conclusion, 


bery con 


siderable part in the reception of the 
titled 


of Sir 


British stars and that, in the case 
Laurence in particular, criticism 
has disregarded his failure in achieve- 
ment and obsequiously devoted itself to 


kissing his aspiration 


The Wild Duck 


The New York City 
effort to bring dramatic 


Center's winter 
culture to the 
masses at three dollars a head got under 
production of The Wild 
detail that it 
them a passionate 


done for all 


culture, if this was to be considered a 


way with a 


Duck 


probably 


so wretched in every 
induced in 
desire to have 


time with 


sample of it, and rather profit their 
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THE DRAMA 


souls with such things as Top Banana, 
when and if they could afford the price 
The translation of the 
Max Faber seemed to indicate that the 
gentleman was language-deaf; the direc 


Ibsen play by 


tion of the product by Morton DaCosta 
appeared to indicate that that gentleman 
in turn had got the play somehow mixed 
up with either You Can’t Take It With 
You or a dramatization of a biography 
of Mrs Wood; and 
acting suggested 


Henry most of the 
players who 


were magnanimously sacrificing their all 


that the 


for the Equity minimum deemed it their 


priyilege in the circumstances to cari- 


cature their roles 
Ekdal 


cartoon of the 


Maurice Evans’ 


offered 
character that 
much of the sense of the play 


thus 
suc h a 
disap- 
peared. Kent Smith’s Gregers Werle was 
not so entirely disastrous, though so stiff 
that one momentarily expected an under- 
taker to come onto the stage and take 
Philip Loeb’s elder Ekdal was 
of The Goldbergs television 
programs, and the rest, save only Mil- 
dred Dunnock’s Gina and Diana Lynn's 
Hedwig, were simply awful 


him away 
right out 


Believe me, dear reader, if you think 
all this is invective rather than criticism, 
you never were more wrong in your life 
You didn’t see the thing; I did. 


Anna Christie 

The second revival on the City 
of O'Neill's 
much 


Cen- 
Anna 
better than the 
first production, but that isn’t saying a 
lot. The rawness that has attached to all 
the productions of the enterprise in the 
past was here 
Holm in the role 
Pauline Lord in the initial 


card was 
Christie. It 


ters one 


was 


again evident. Celeste 


name created by 
presentation 
of the play by the late Arthur Hopkins 
demonstrated that she is still more aptly 
suited to than 


« ompany 


comedy roles dramatic ; 


and the others in the 


varied 


from acceptable in the Grace 


case of 
Valentine in the role played originally 
by Eugenie Blair to indifferent or worse 
Michael Gordon's 
nately soft pedal and loud pedal and the 


stage settings were nothing to speak of 


direction was alter- 


Desire Under The Elms 

Immensely more professional was the 
ANTA production of O'Neill's Desire 
Under The Elms under the directorial 


hand of Harold Clurman, though some 
of the 


the leading female 


casting, notably Carol Stone in 


greatly 
Clur- 


who 


might 
been improved upon. (Mr 


man consulted me as 


role, 
have 


to an actress 
might be equipped for the part, but I 
couldn't think of any 


who was available; 


serviceab‘e one 


doubtless he couldn't 


either; so he isn’t to be blamed for 


doing the best he could in the situation 
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The drama managed to retain much of 
its fine drive nonetheless and, though it 
was intermittently overemphasized and 
its first act paced too painfully slow, 
came off, all things considered and 
allowed for, pretty well. 


Legend of Lovers 

Jean Anouilh’s Eurydice, adapted by 
Kitty Black under the title Legend of 
Lovers, is a modern paraphrase of the 
Orpheus legend so saturated with sym- 
bolism, metaphysics and verbosity that 
what, if more simply treated, might have 
been an appealing and rather impressive 
story of a young couple’s doomed love 
becomes so heavily weighted that it re- 
sembles an elephant dressed as a com- 
bination Blanche Du Bois and Cinder- 
ella. The saturation process is furthered 
and the weight even more greatly in- 
creased by the favorite French diversion 
of extended analyses of love and sex, 
and the whole was deadened, if any 
more deadening were needed, by Peter 
Ashmore’s stage direction which paced 
the action and dialogue with a gravity 
and slowness more appropriate to a 
memorial service than to anything pre- 
tending to be a theatrical presentation 


Anouilh is a dramatist with certain 
unmistakable gifts but, as in some of his 
other plays, here so loads them down 
with pretentiousness, to say nothing of 
exercises in the pseudo-profound, that 
critics who are unfamiliar with his better 
work are to be forgiven for doubting their 
existence. No sooner has he composed a 
bit of valid dramatic writing — and 
there is some in the present play — than 
he seems to say to himself, this is alto- 
gether too unlabored and easy to un- 
derstand; people will think I am just 
a competent playwright; I've got to 
thicken it up so they'll consider me a 
really important one; and he thereupon 
proceeds to the business of thickening it 
up with such a vengeance that not only 
can no one understand it but it becomes 
overblown nonsense. 


The process further so involves him 
with himself that he sometimes gets lost 
in the labyrinth of his own creation 
Thus, in this latest play, he argues that 
only in death can love find itself beau- 
tifully realized and perpetuated, yet pre- 
sents his hypothetically persuasive Death 
character as so sinister and depressing a 
figure that paradox lifts its head and 


whinnys. It is more or less apparent 
that he had in initial mind some’ such 


winning impersonation of Death as 
Fvreinoy offered in The Merry Death 
and Maugham in Sheppey, but the con- 
fusion which he imposes upon himself 
through his itch to make complex what 
is essentially simple has bewildered him 
out of his intention. 


The young lovers whose lives more or 
less follow the Orpheus-Eurydice story 
were played by Dorothy McGuire and 
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Richard Burton. That Miss McGuire 
was miscast, as some of the reviewers 
insisted, I can’t agree; casting the role 
against supposed type with an ingenue 
actress of some delicacy was a sound 
idea; it added to greater conviction and 
appeal. It also seems to me that Miss 
McGuire did nicely by the role, though 
I can understand, in a way, how its 
monotony, doubled by direction which 
posed her throughout the evening in 
movie camera attitudes, led some to be- 
lieve that it was she and not the part 
and the direction that was responsible 
for the monotony. Burton gave evidence 
of acting talent whenever the direction 
didn’t step in and hamstring him. The 
Eldon Elder, 


French provincial railway station and a 


sets by representing a 
shabby Marseilles hotel were much more 
imaginative than most of those we have 
had this season 


Fancy Meeting You Again 

I suppose that in a season as lacking 
in new plays of any quality as the pres- 
ent one we should be glad to settle for 
a few funny gags now and then, since if 
we don’t settle for them we may as well 
stay at home, which isn’t such a bad 
idea either. There are two or three good 
ones in the George S. Kaufman-Leueen 
MacGrath comedy, Fancy Meeting You 
Again, the best of them being the au- 
thors’ making the hero of their love 
story a critic; and what is funnier still 
an art critic. Unable to keep from laugh- 
ing at the ridiculousness of the idea 
themselves, they have preserved their 
equilibrium by giving him the name of 
Heybore, but the far-fetched 
remains the year’s most 


notion 
extravagant 
wheeze anyway 


Aside from the gags, the play is pretty 
dreadful. Falling back on the reincar- 
nation theme that has served the stage 
in one version or another for fifty years 
or more and that has given birth to such 
Ladder of 
neuralgic memory, The Road To Yes- 
terday, When Knights Were Bold, etc., 
this latest exercise centers on a young 
woman who, on the eve of her marriage, 


diverse specimens as The 


decides that the prospective bridegroom 
is the wrong candidate for her boudoir 
offices and determines to bide her time 
until the McCoy who has wobbled her 
in previous incarnations shows up again 
The aforesaid art critic, it turns out, is 
the authentic boy 

Co-playwright Miss McGrath and 
Walter Matthau presided over the hu- 
mors of the love element in the fable 
and had a baffling time of it with the 
dreary script. Assistants were Margaret 
Hamilton in the usual co-wisecracker 
role, Glenn Langan as the pompous male 
discarded at the altar, Richard Purdy 
as the conventional Visitor from the 
other world, and Ruth McDevitt as the 
equally familiar art committee member. 


Albert Johnson tricky 
settings to divert the audience's atten- 
tion when the gags let up and the play 


got plotty 


The Shrike 


Joseph Kramm’s The Shrike, its lead- 
ing roles admirably acted by José Ferrer 
and Judith Evelyn, is still another dis- 
tillation of Strindberg with its she-devil 


inserted into a 


designed some 


documentary diatribe 
against hospitals for the mentally de- 
ranged. It has some occasional melo- 
dramatic force but on the whole is too 
literally written and too arbitrary to be 


convincing 
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decision a hard one. But when the boy 
was of poor parents, financial consid- 
erations were likely to carry the day 
Castrati frequently became wealthy men 

The age of the boy at the time of the 
operation determined to a large extent 
the later quality of the voice. The earlier 
the operation, the higher the pitch. Con- 
traltos were usually castrated at the age 
of twelve. The lyric or the coloratura 
soprano was the product of a much 
earlier castration. Surgeons of Naples 
were especially noted for their skill in 
the cutting. Afterwards, the boy was 
trained for six or seven years, and at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen was consid- 
ered ready for his all important debut 

In the opera an almost endless num- 
ber of roles were available to him 
Women were not generally permitted on 
European stages till the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and there were never enough 


The Castrati 


(continued from page 47) 


ringing sound. The bel canto style for 
the tenor voice, which Caruso best 
exemplified, is derived 
the castrati 

These 
unique, unlike anything known in the 
contemporary 


directly from 


singing voices were wholly 
world of music true 
shadow voices of the past, for what we 
know of how they sounded is_ possibly 
more legend than fact. Bui there is no 
doubt in reading the memoirs of music 
lovers that our new scruples have de- 
prived us of a unique artistic experience 
It is probable that much of the best 
vocal music of Mozart, Gluck, Rossini, 
and Handel would never have been writ- 
ten without the marvelous castrato voice 
as a performing instrument 

The best developed ranged upwards 
from a rich contralto through the entire 
soprano field. The short, boyish vocal 


cords were given the breath support of 


castrati to take their places. Also, con- full male chest and diaphragm. The 
vention of the time greatly favored 
soprano heroes; it was only the villain 
of the piece who sang baritone or bass 


“shake,” or trill, which consists of the 
rapid alternation of a given note with the 
note just above it, could be sustained for 
extraordinarily long periods and main 
tained its purity of tone till the verv end 
Farinelli is said to have had at least 
eight or nine notes in the upper register 


In a similar tradition, heroes of our 
operas today are most often tenors 
Somehow the combination of goodness 
and youth is expected to make a high, 
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that no other voice ever possessed 


The castrati became so numerous at 
one time that singing schools for them 
sprang up in Bologna, Florence, Naples, 
Venice, and Rome. Castrati and ballet 
dancers were for years among Italy’s 
chief artistic exports. The schools de- 
pended for their reputations on the 
particular refinements they were able to 
affect in the castrato’s singing style 


altered the 
personalities of the castrati— more often 
for the worse than for the better. They 
were inclined to be nervous, easily 
angered; and even theatre folk consid- 
ered them to have more than their share 
of temperament and conceit. Actually, 
they probably were lonely men, resentful 
of their place outside society. Senesino, 


The operation severely 


a fabulous contralto, appearing in Han- 
del’s Julius Caesar, went into hysterics 
and fainting fits when some scenery fell 
in the middle of his aria, Caesar never 
knew fear. Gizzinelli, idolized in London 
before the appearance of Farinelli, 
“fainted away with despendency” on 
first hearing his great rival sing. But 
they are not remembered as having been 
excessively effeminate. It is remarkable 
how many journals of the day call them 
handsome, manly individuals 


About Farinelli we know most of all 
He was born Carlo Broschi in Naples on 
January 24, 1705. Since he was of noble 
birth, it is generally supposed the opera- 
tion would never have been permitted 
had an accident while riding horseback 
not made it necessary. He received the 
best of training and made his debut at 
fifteen singing an opera by Mozart's 
famous librettist, Metastasio, with music 
by Fétis. He toured the continent with 
great success, and his visit to England 
not only created a furor but also made 
him an extremely wealthy man. 


It is said he was so good looking and 
his voice so moving that his fellow actors 
were often not able to remain in char- 
acter. In one piece, Farinelli played a 
poor captive pleading for his life. His 
captor, a furious and sadistic tyrant, was 
so touched by his prisoner's singing that 
he burst into loud sobbing. Instead of 
burning Farinelli at the stake in keeping 
with the libretto, the villain embraced 
him; and the curtain came down for 
once on an opera with a happy ending. 


Journeying to Spain, Farinelli enter- 
tained at the court; but Philip V, a 
morose king, refused to hear him. At this 
stage of his reign, Philip's melancholy 
was turning into manic-depression. His 
Italian queen was convinced that if he 
could once hear Farinelli sing, he would 
be cured. It was arranged that Farinelli 


(continued on page 85) 
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Rose is Katharine Hepburn and Charlie 
is Humphrey Bogart, both ideally cast, 
both playing their roles to the hilt. 
Hepburn, appearing without make-up in 
the harsh African sun, adds just the 
suggestion of her own sophistication to 
the naive, urworldly, priggish Rose — 
just enough t» make Rose at once hu- 
morous and utte:'vy charming. Bogart is 
equally shorn of glamour, no more the 
trim, shrewd tough guy. Charlie re- 
spects “quality,” resents authority, but 
hasn’t the brain to try anything on his 
own. They make a perfect couple - 
which they discover themselves in one 
of the most brilliantly written love 
scenes since the discovery of sound. The 
script, joint creation of Huston and 
former Time-Life movie critic James 
Agee, crackles with wit and excitement. 
Phone Call from a Stranger (20th 
Century-Fox), though way above aver- 
age, has less of the over-all virtues of 
The African Queen. Its tri-part script 
is just a little too pat, too neatly 
rounded, too synthetic for complete ac- 
ceptance. Gary Merrill, after breaking 
up with his wife, finds himself on a 
plane with Shelley Winters, Michael 
Rennie and Keenan Wynn. The plane 
crashes and Merrill, though a complete 
stranger, takes ‘it upon himself to notify 
the families of the deceased — an assign- 
ment that carries him into the private 
lives of all three and introduces him 
further to Straight, Evelyn 
Varden and Bette Davis, with a suitable 
story for each. The writing, by Nun- 
nally Johnson, sparkles with good lines, 


Beatrice 


and all of the sequences — but notably 
the Shelley Winters flashback, played in 
deft satire—— are extremely well done. 
The large and talented cast could hardly 
have been better chosen. In fact, Phone 
Call from a Stranger is always clever, 
frequently dramatic, frequently amusing. 


Far more modest is Just This Once 
MGM), scarcely more than an ordi- 
nary program feature starring Janet 
Leigh and Peter Lawford, but lifted 
neatly out of its class by Sidney Shel- 
don’s fast, bright script. The story is 
familiar enough — millionaire playboy, 
poor hardworking girl. She sets out to 
make him over into a_ useful citizen, to 
put an end to his spendthrift habits. He 
winds up in charge of expenditures for 
the United States navy! Sheldon has a 
good eye for such irregularities, and 
they keep his story moving along with 
considerable freshness and charm. 

Less amusing no doubt, but reward- 
ing in other ways is Shadow in the Sky 
(MGM), based on Edward Newhouse’s 
story of the psychological rehabilitation 
of an ex-Marine, a man unable to adjust 
to the exigencies of peacetime living. Its 
central situation is a real one the 
wholly understandable reluctance of the 
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Month's Film Fare 
(continued from page 45) 


, 

Gary Merrill, lone survivor in Phone 
Call From a Stranger, makes the call 
that entangles him in the lives of many 


others 


man’s sister and brother-in-law to bring 
a psychoneurotic into their home, among 
their children. The picture manages to 


wild-eyed yarn about a gypsy miss who 
feels a kinship with foxes, marries a 
minister, then skips off to live with one 
of the local gentry given to the chase. 
Adapted from Mary Webb’s Gone to 
Earth, it has all the madness and none 
of the passion of the novel. British Tech- 
nicolor, as usual, makes Gypsy Blood a 
visual delight whenever the hunters take 
to the hills, and somewhat mitigates the 
wooden, inexpressive performances of its 
three principals, Jennifer Jones, David 
Farrar and Cyril Cusack 


And finally, to bring the month to a 
close, there is an exciting new color 
called Coney Island, 
U.S.A, It is no more than a day at 
Coney Island compressed into twenty 
minutes. But Valentine Sherry, an ama- 


short around 


teur who shot this film on 16mm, has 
crowded it with wry, sharply observed 
comment on the fantastic fun machines, 
the cheap titillations, the frenzied empti- 
ness of the place. There is nothing ama- 
teur about Sherry’s completed produc- 


stay pretty close to that reality. Its set- tion. Henry Morgan accompanies the 
tings are properly small town and middle amusing yet pathetic visuals with a 
class, and its actors— Ralph Meeker, notably restrained 


Nancy Davis and James Whitmore 


commentary; and 
Albert Hague’s musical score is apt and 
inventive. Here is a short that, all by 
itself, is worth the price of admission to 
uny theatre that runs it 


give a nice sense of belonging there 
From England, by way of David O 
Selznick, comes Gypsy Blood, a rather 
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BROADWAY'S 
SMASH HIT 


SCARE 


by John Martinco 


TIRED of hearing Broadway producers 
moaning about how bad the season is and, almost in 
the same breath, putting out excited publicity which 


implies their all but sold out for 


“smash hits” are 
_ weeks and months in advance 

If these same producers would take the trouble 
to sound out the opinion of many potential theatre- 
goers, they might discover they unwittingly are scar- 
ing the public away from their box offices 

As a mere occasional play-goer who knows little 
of the I’ve 
that has 
been developed among would-be customers to keep 


intricacies of the theatre world, been 


fascinated to note the conditioned reflex 


them away from the legitimate theatre 


I’m not referring to the devotees who would 


undergo any hardships to follow the plays, the people 
who go because it’s the thing to do, or the free- 
spenders in New York 


from out-of-town on an 


i). a 9 


\ 
a 


expense account. I mean that great, almost untapped 
multitude in and around New York who would just 
like to go to the theatre from time to time, almost 
on the spur of the moment, for sheer adult 
entertainment 

Too many of these folks are frightened off before 
they start. Their attitude, which I’ve heard repeated 
often is: “What's the use of even trying I couldn’t 
get a seat anyway.” 

It rarely occurs to them that they just might drop 
in at the box office and pick up a couple of seats 
for the current week — maybe even for the same 
night. And it doesn’t occur to them because they are 
seldom told such things are possible. The public has 
been conditioned to think that getting a pair of 
tickets for a Broadway hit is at least as difficult as 
transatlantic liner at the 


booking passage on a 


height of the summer season. 
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Somewhere along the line, the criterion of success 
for a play or musical has become: How many weeks 
or months ahead of time do you have to buy your 
tickets? If you have to order in March for next 
October, that is interpreted as the mark of a howling 
success. In many cases it is a hit and the diagnosis is 
legitimate. But the gambit, it seems to me, has now 
been adopted by almost every production that man- 
ages to get by the first-night critics. 

So what has happened? The situation has back- 
fired. The Brooklyn school teacher, the Scarsdale 
clubwoman, the stenographer from Chillicothe, O., 
are convinced they face two alternatives: 

1) Get their tickets by mail order before a show 
even opens and thus risk obtaining ringside seats 
for a possible miserable flop. 

(2) Wait until the production has passed critical 
approval and then reserve seats for months ahead. 

Either system is unsatisfactory and except for some 
production like South Pacific, which everyone feels 
he must see as a landmark of our times, most of 
these folks just won’t bother. Instead they’ll go to a 
movie or pay that long-delayed visit to Aunt Agatha. 

The Broadway theatre today reminds me of the 
beautiful girl who, when asked for a date, answers 
out of vanity that she’s already booked up. She may 
not have the slightest idea as to what she is going to 
do that particular evening but she thinks her coyness 
will create the impression that she’s extremely 
popular. Actually, she may wind up without any 
date at all. Most of the boys get the idea it isn’t 
worth-while to ask and be rebuffed. They just stay 
away. 

A recent Winchell column included the following 
item: “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn won a majority 
of okay notices. It wound up with a $125,000 deficit.” 

A Tree started out as another of those “smash 
hit” shows, the kind you had to sign up for a long 
time in advance. My wife and I, great fans of the 
Betty Smith novel, wanted to see it but we were 
discouraged from the start. We just couldn’t com- 
mit ourselves more than two weeks in advance 
because of my odd working hours, so we decided to 
wait until the heat was off. But nowhere along the 
line was there any indication, that one could get 
seats easily, so we dismissed the idea. Then one morn- 
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ing, in looking through the theatre ads, we saw the 


classic notice — “last two performances.” 


Perhaps if that production and others would have 
had the courage to place an ad saying bluntly, “Seats 
available for tonight’s performance,” it might have 
weathered a few more months and might even have 
returned something on its big investment. 

On the other hand, there was the production, 
Bagels and Yox, which received almost uniformly 
bad reviews from the critics, most of whom tabbed 
it as little more than an ordinary night club variety 
review. Despite this panning, the show managed to 
hang on for months, and I think it may have been 
due in large measure to its refreshingly frank — for 
Broadway — advertising. Day after day, it prefaced 
its ad with the line: “Tonite — orchestra seats at 
$3.60.” 

There have been indications recently that a few 
other shows have successfully extended their runs by 
resorting — at least on occasions — to forthright ad- 
vertising that they had seats to sell on the spot. One 
of these was the excellent Saint Joan. 


But these realists still seem to be a definite minor- 
ity and even efforts like theirs are only the beginning 
of a long uphill pull to repair the damage already 
done by the “smash hit” publicists. 

The public is suffering a hang-over from the boom 
period of recent years, when the woods were full of 
hit shows and there was more justification for the 
“buy months in advance” approach. 

It would help, I think, if even the real hit shows 
would at least give potential customers the hope that 
they might have a fighting chance to pick up seats 
on short notice without having to go to scalpers and 
under-the-counter operators. They might thus stimu- 
late intérest and weather those lean days in the 
future when the sensational press clippings will have 
faded and the public will have forgotten. 

The theatre has a product to sell and it’s a gen- 
erally excellent product. But you have to let the 
public know the product is available. I never heard 
of an auto dealer losing sales because he let it be 
known his cars could be bought right off the display 
room floor. 

What the public doesn’t know may not hurt it, 
but it will hurt the theatre 





ea Jarry's Ubu R 


New Directions, $6.50), is supposed to 
have caused riots in Paris toward the 
close of the nineteenth century. I doubt 
that it will do any such thing again, 
when it is put on the boards by the 
Living Theatre Players in Greenwich 
Village. The surrealists have claimed it 
as a kind of primer or source book, so I 
am told, but reading it over today I'm 
afraid it resembles nothing so much as 
an over-labored historical pun. It is not 
very funny 

Even sleuthing between the lines, the 
reader will not come up with any special 
nugget to commend it to theatre mem 
orabilia. Intellectually, it has nothing 
very startling to say that has not been 
expounded before in more attractive 
forms. The theory that this is the final 
version of a schoolboy assault on au- 
thority, which Jarry wrote with another 
adolescent at the 


founded 


Lycée, seems well 
Pere Ubu and Mere Ubu are in- 
tended to re present the epitome of bour- 
geois mediocrity and bureaucratic stu- 
pidity. They are devoid, it would seem, 
of any of the current nineteenth century 
humanistic impulses. On another level 
they might be Macbeth and his ambi- 
tious wife, plotting to kill a king and 
usurp his throne. That they do so, and 
blithely set about sweeping their newly 
acquired land clean of subjects and re- 
sources, should be material for brilliant 
satire that never comes off. Except for 
some mighty tedious scatological exple- 
tives and some fuzzy symbolism that is 
neither witty nor risqué, Ubu Roi might 
read like present-day comic strips, which 
also have a habit of appearing much 
funnier than they actually are. Perhaps 
the only really daring note is to be 
found in the final chapter. The culprits 
get away scot-free from their pursuers, 
as there is no such thing as the law of 
retribution in Alfred 
rebellious, school-bo 


Jarry’s tiresome, 


world 
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I've Been Reading 


ontinued from page 24 


I HE University Plavers, whose 


roster included Henry Fonda, Margaret 
Sullavan, James Stewart, Joshua Logan, 
Kent Smith, Bretaigne Windust, Mildred 
Natwick, Myron McCormick, have long 
since disbanded. But Norris Houghtor 
makes us believe recapturing those salad 


days are well worth our time and his 


Drawing by Franciszka 
Alfred Jarry's Ubu Roi 


effort. His But Not Forgotten, (Willian 
Sloane Associates, $4.00 is a chal 
lenging book for those of us in th 
theatre who can’t help but take 

gloomy view of present-day proceedings 
It should be particularly welcome t& 
those who are just starting in on the 

theatre careers. I have in mind a young 
energetic group, the Loft Players, wh 
operate from Sheridan Square in New 
York's Greenwich Village, and who cal 
their theatre Circle in the Square. This 
young company, it seems to me, has 
very much the fire and enthusiasm of 
that earlier group, the University Play 
ers. And I doubt if they earn any more 
than the 


University Players did wher 


they were in their early twenties and 


having the time of their lives $5.01 


week apiec e 


Although success came somewhat to 
quickly to some of these actors, barn 
storming at the height of the depressior 
Mr. Houghton puts his finger on the 
core of why these stout-hearted, light 
winged players failed ultimately in their 
combined project and vet achieved ind 


vidual personal success. Thev were bz 


cally romantics and loved the magic of 
These boys, Hank 
Fonda, Jimmy Stewart, Joshua Logan 


their profession. 


and Bretaigne Windust, were “uneasy 
with ideas.” There was a kind of “Peter 
Panism,” says Mr. Houghton, revealed 
in their activities and even later on 
Broadway. This is easy to perceive when 
we see Margaret 


Sullavan performing today, They are ro- 


Fonda, Stewart, or 


mantics who have never really grown up 


N.. theatre groups and 


amateur companies 


presently feeling 


their way hurdles 


through technical 
might learn a lesson nevertheless from 
these stars. It all depends on what kind 
of success voung actors want today. For 
the graduates of the University Players 
their insistence on youth paid triple 
dividends. Still, the plays that brought 
success to directors Windust and Logan 
in recent years are conspic uously absent 
from that list of stage vehicles which 
provoked thought or discussion in our 
modern theatre: Death of a Salesman, 
A Streetcar Named Desire, The Glass 
Menagerie and The Cocktail Party. The 
commercial successes with which Messrs 
Logan and Windust have been associ- 
ated are exactly what we would expect 
from men interested in novelty and 
escapism from the start, who never felt 
at home in the world of ideas. Times 
have changed and sobered now, so that 
actors on the bottom rung of their 
careers may not be able to avoid grap- 
pling with the realities and pressing 
issues of their craft. They may learn 
from this book that what was neces- 
sarily indicative of the thirties may not 
apply to a more mature theatre with 


provocative ideas in the fifties 
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the play’s the thing. The audience can 
concentrate on it, or go home 

This is even more helpful in Shake- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra, a con- 
fusing, badly organized play in which the 
Bard jumps back and forth between 
Rome and Egypt like a nervous news 
When Katharine Cornell and 
Tearle last presented it on 


caster 

Godfrey 
Broadway, the scenery was so grand the 
actors were forced to compete with it 
Especially in this play, the actors need 
all the help they can get. Nobody wins 
when they, or the audience, seem insig- 
nificant by comparison with the sets 
Furse, who also designed Venus Observed 
f 


for Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer, does 


not get between the actors and the play 


he Metropolitan Opera’s newest suc- 
cess is Mozart's comic masterpiece, Cosi 
Fan Tutte, directed by Alfred Lunt and 
sung in a fine English translation against 
exactly appropriate backgrounds by Rolf 


Gerard. Written for 


virtually private 
performance, Cosi demands the intimate 
touch. Shrewdly, Gerard has not wasted 
much effort trying to scale down the 
Met’s enormous stage-—-a booby-trap 
into which other designers have repeat 


edly fallen 


size of the proscenium with lattice-work 


although he reduces the 


and the composer's monogram. Gerard 
makes the action seem intimate with 
shallow sets which bring the singers down 


close to the footlights. Then a single 


Current Season's Decor 
continued from page 40) 
chandelier can suggest the eighteenth 
century without hitting the spectator 


over the head with the usual dozen 


Cost may be more at home at the 
famous Glyndebourne Festival in Eng 
land, where only 600 people can squeeze 
into the hall. But sellout of the Met's 
3,465 seats for each of six New York 
performances indicates the opera has a 
bigger public than was previously sup- 
posed. This must be due, at least in part, 
to Gerard’s fresh handling of the décor 


Gerard's skill at handling Cosi Fan 
Tutte came as no surprise to anybody 
familiar with his Don Carlo, which 
opened the Met's 1950-51 season, his 
Fledermaus, which proved the biggest 
success of the Met's history, and his 
Aida, which opened the current season 
The problem facing the designer of Cosi 
is exactly the reverse of that posed by 
Aida. This is a spectacle, and the de- 
signer must hit the public over the head 
with it 

Mr. Gerard’s sets make the average 
opera-goer's jaw drop. They combine 
glitter with grandeur. They dazzle. They 
even awe the Metropolitan stagehands 
And that, in a house which annually 
rotates more than twenty productions 
about as elaborate as, say, The King 
and I 

Unfortunately, the Aida sets are too 
elaborate to be handled with case on the 
Met’s annual spring tour. It doesn’t seem 
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sensible, either, to ask a singer in a trail- 
ing gown to go up and down a suicidal- 
looking 10-foot flight of stairs in the 
dark without a handrail. Yet Elena Niko- 
laidi as Amneris has done it repeatedly 
without accident, and the risk involved 
triples the tension of the scene 


Another major Met production this 
season is Rigoletto for which Eugene 
Berman’s designs were shown in the No- 
vember issue of Theatre Arts. The sets 
are miles above the average opera décor, 
here or abroad, and demonstrate again 
it was indeed a happy day for the Met- 
ropolitan when Berman went to work 


The problems facing the designer of a 
musical comedy are closely akin to those 
posed by an opera or a ballet. The artist 
must give the public something to look 
at for its money, and still keep the 
framework out of the way. Oliver Smith 
has designed two of this season's biggest 
musical hits: Pal Jeey; and Paint Your 
Wagon, laid in the clear Caltfornia air 
of the Gold Rush. A_ western period 
musical with Agnes de Mille’s choreog- 
raphy was certain to remind theatre- 
goers of Oklahoma! and balletomanes of 
Rodeo, the first of several Smith-de Mille 
successes in this field. So it did, but not 
unpleasantly. Paint Your Wagon is not 
another Oklahoma! but a fresh and 
crisply attractive musical, as spacious 
and invigorating as the great outdoors, 
and Smith’s sets quickly establish and 
maintain that impression. 


Most of the critics agreed that the 
sparkling revival of Pal Joey is better 
than the original, set in the Chicago of 
the thirties. Again, no small part of the 
credit goes to Smith. The new sets sur- 
pass Mielziner’s original décor, done 
eleven years ago when Smith was un- 
known. The slick, specific scenery makes 
the perfect background for realism with- 
out the garbage cans, romance without 
the roses (except for “artificial roses 
round the door’). Even Joey’s dream, 
the big production number, has sharp 
clarity. Above everything else, Pal Joey 
has pace. And Smith’s striking sets do 
nothing to slow it down. 

It's a pity that New York’s profes- 
sional play reviewers, unlike the London 
critics, usually dismiss the décor with a 
sentence or two the morning or the week 
after — especially in the case of musicals, 
where the effects created by expensive 
sets are usually what the critics mean 
when they mumble about “the produc- 
tion.” 

It may be hard for singers and actors 
to swallow, but when a décor is first-rate 

as in Pal Joey, Point of No Return, 
I Am A Camera or Cosi Fan Tutte — it 
punches home the impact of a show so 
that it lingers in the memory long after 
the principals have been forgotten. That 
is what décor is for. 
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of the theatre. 
tively 


Although he conserva- 
of hypo- 
chondria is more frequent among those 
of thespic 


agrees the incidence 
temperament, he says ac- 
tresses approaching motherhood are more 
reasonable than some other women he 
can think of: “They have the discipline 
of the theatre 
strong bodies.” 


and generally simple, 


Virginia Field gave a more precise 
explanation when she was complimented 
on a notable lack of exhibitionism over 
giving birth to her daughter, 


Douglas. 


Maggie 


“Everybody has a streak of ham in 
her,” Virginia reasoned, “but an actress 
gets it out of her system seeing her name 
on the marquee, listening to the audience 
applaud, publicity. 
Other girls have to make the most of 


reading her own 


the opportunities nature gave them to 
get attention, which in some cases are 
limited to getting married and giving 
birth.” 


Peggy French continued in TV’s Two 
Girls Named Smith until three weeks 
before her baby was expected this winter. 
She did the last show from a bed on the 
set. Faye Emerson preferred to go 
without an anaesthetic 


“It was the most important event of my 


through labor 
life and I wanted to remember it,” she 
said 


Twelve years ago when Faye was Mrs 
William Crawford and gave birth to her 
son, Scoop, she not only nursed him but 
generously gave milk to other babies in 
the San Diego Hospital. This must give 
some of those mothers quite a heady 
sensation in view of later and 
events. 


larger 


Louella Parsons, who is never afraid 
of an obvious question, once asked Ethel 
Barrymore, a fifth generation actress on 
the maternal side, if she thought mother- 
hood and acting were compatible enter- 
prises. Miss Barrymore stared back at her 
and rumbled: “Well, I was born 
my mother was born my grand- 
mother was born and on and on 


The day before Miss Barrymore's 
grandmother, Mrs. John Drew, Sr., died, 
she told Lionel after the doctor left, 
“Whatever it is that calomel merchant 
has been telling you, pay no attention. 
I shall appear for rehearsals in the fall 
as I have for seventy-two years. Why 
not? That’s an actress’s business.” 


“I knew the first time my name was 
put up in lights,” Katharine Cornell has 
remarked, “that I would have to live for 
the theatre, that I would never be able 
to catch cold again.” That historic mo- 
ment was twenty-six years ago, but she’s 
still battling the onslaught of a sniffle as 
though life depended upon it. Her night- 
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Doctor in the House? 
(continued from page 35) 
stand contains a table d’hote of sprays, 
drops, balms, 
pills and theatre she 
played for years had to agree that the 


gargles, aspirin, salves, 


poultices. Any 


temperature would stand at a torrid 80°. 
Recently she’s been cooled down to a 
mere 70° when such chill English lead- 
ing men as Brian Aherne, Henry Daniell 
and Sir Cedric Hardwicke declared they 


were not for burning. 


Gloria Swanson, a dietary survivor of 
the silent films, lives in a state of agi- 
tated simplicity inspired by Dr. Biehler 
in Pasadena twenty years ago. She de- 
clines meat, never touches salt, favors 
vegetables, greens, salads, drinks tea, and 
loves grapefruit. As an old grad might 
return to the alma mater, Miss Swanson 
annually makes the pilgrimage to Dr 
Bichler for a fortnight’s purge. A fellow 
player, overpowered by the dainty little 
woman's stamina on the stage, wryly 
wondered, “Imagine what she'd do if 
she ever ate a steak!” 


Fred Allen is the only example that 
comes to mind of a player whose health 
takes precedence over his profession. A 
few seasons ago he took a sabbatical 
leave on account of his blood pressure 
His intense concern with his health has 
caused him to give up every imaginable 
palate pleasure including tea and coffee 
He now leads a rather sour existence on 


buttermilk 


Allen is a first class example of the 
classic chestnut about the man who went 
to the doctor for a complete physical, 
complaining about shortness of breath, 
sleeplessness, imperfect digestion, and 
palpitations. The doctor couldn't find a 
thing wrong. Cheerfully he put his arm 
around the patient and advised: “Buy 
ticket for the Hippodrome 
Spend an laughing at 


Grock, the clown, and you won't need 


yourself a 


tonight hour 


any medicine.” 


“I can’t,” the patient replied. “I am 
Grock.” 


In their ultimate concern with health, 
actors diagnose their own ailments, their 
families’, anybody’s. Mary Margaret Mc- 


Bride gets every disease mentioned in| 


every book she reads. Chapter by chap- 
ter she identifies them. Since she reads 
as many as four tomes a day for her 
broadcasts, the McBride associates live 
in a giddy climate of rare pox. Happily, 
today’s West African eye ailment always 
gives way to tomorrow's simple brain 
tumor. In a genuine crisis, however, she 
is an old fire horse. When her appendix 
was summarily snatched one night, she 
still played fair with her sponsors and 
fans. with ether she did her 
show the next noon from the hospital 


bed 


Groggy 


Helen Morgan, God rest her soul, was 
passionately interested in her own mala- 
dies and everybody else’s. On her last 
trip back from 
mented by the hacking cough of a gen- 
tleman at the next table. She couldn't 


Europe she was tor- 


stand it one night and marched up to 
him. “Excuse me,” she said, “I've heard 
you coughing. There's some excellent 
medicine I've made for myself: brandy, 
lemon juice and honey. Wonderful for 
the throat. You may not know me but 
I'm a singer. My name is Helen Morgan.” 
inclined his 
head and murmured: “How do you do? 
I'm Dr. Mayo.” 


The gentleman politely 
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was not so much lacking in human feel- 
ing as he was amused by his friend's 
self-importance. Similarly, in the plays, 
these melancholy states of mind and the 
unhappy events that produce them may 
be presented in ways that make them 
slightly Chekhov 


manages to combine laughter with sym- 


ridiculous somehow 
pathy but, of the two, it is more often 
the laughter that eludes his insufficiently 


attentive reader 


On at least two occasions, the irony 
1 would-be-serious situation is given 
visual emphasis by a kind of slapstick 
At the moment of 

} 


Vanya, Vanya tries to shoot the man 


climactx Uncle 


who has ruined his life; he puts a life- 
time of anguish into the effort, but his 
shots go wild. In The Cherry Orchard, 
Trofimov becomes a figure of fun when 
his feelings are hurt. Madame Ranevsky 


calls him a “freak,” and he strides out, 
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Chekhov—the Ironic Spectator 


continued from page 17 


preserving some of his dignity;: but he 
returns at once to shout “All is over 
between us! thereby destroying the 
effectiveness of his exit. He storms out 
once more and immediately falls down 


stairs, to the sound of offstage laughter 


Other characters fail in a less spec 
tacular fashion when they try to be as 
serious as they can be. Masha’s pose at 
the beginning of The Sea Gull is surel 
intended ironically by Chekhov; asked 
why she always wears black, she ar 


swers I am in mourning for my life 


In the same play, the aging actress, 
desperately tries to retain her hold on 
her novelist lover by praising his stories 
Trofimov of The Cherry Orchard, tell 
ing Anya of the glorious future, is again 
made to look absurd. He speaks figura 
tively “Here is happiness, here it 
comes, comes always nearer and nearer 
But as this is 


said we hear real footsteps, the footsteps 


I hear its footsteps now 


of Anya’s unimaginative stepsister, com 
ing “nearer and nearer” to take her 
home. Just as in the scene with Madame 
Ranevskvy, the 


solemnity is pricked 


balloon of Trofimov’ s 


Failure to see the irony of Trofimov 
is also responsible for the myth of Chek 


hov as the dramatist 


“progressive 
True, Chekhov was personally a political 
liberal, but this does not mean he 
preached progressivism or optimism 

or anything else in his plays. Many of 
the “progressive” interpreters even claim 
he predicted the Russian Revolution 
They make their points chiefly by quot 
ing out of context, lines from the plays 
ignoring the comic and ironic situations 
in which Chekhov placed them. Trofi 
mov is one of their main exhibits as a 
forward-looking spokesman, but the fu 
tility of his own life makes his hopes for 
the future ironic and pitiful. And, like 
Trofimov, the other characters who ir 
Uncle Vanya and The Three Sister 
speak most ardently of the happiness of 
posterity are precisely the persons wh« 


are living the most miserable lives in the 
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present. Here as elsewhere, even when 
the characters are expressing sentiments 
we should all like to believe in, Chekhov 
still wears the mask of irony 


This quality of irony is present even 
Chekhov had of talking 
Although he would in- 


n the way 
about his plays 
sist that they were comedies, on being 
questioned further, he would say only, 
It’s all in the play, all in the play 

His reluctance to discuss the matter 
suggests that he was keeping alive one 
of the most ironic jokes of all the 
very idea that plays turning on suicide, 
attempted murder, foreclosed mortgages 
und wasted lives could in any sense be 


considered comedies 


For his private amusement, Chekhov 
fostered this ambiguity in classifying his 
plays and as usual reserved for himself 


the role of ironic spectator 


TV Reclaimed Them 


continued from page 26 


fit to put him at the head of Star 
Theatre. But this is wholly a matter of 
opinion and we're passing none here 


Until she took a flyer at TV last year, 
Kate Smith was on the wane, if not in 
girth, certainly in renown. From three 
radio shows at a time, she was down to 
a small spot on the Mutual Network, 
Kate Smith Speaks. When NBC signed 
her for one of those housewife matinees, 
people said she'd never last 


Well, it would seem the Songbird of 
the South is made of durable stuff. She 
has a full hour on the NBC network 
every weekday afternoon, and presides 
over an hour-long variety show Wednes- 
day nights. Her manager, Ted Collins, 
manages to make several little speeches 
on each show, and still guides very 
Kate's 


shrewdly, ‘tis said business 


affairs 


There are other familiar faces back 
with us these davs. Buster Crabbe has 
his own show on WOR-TV and is draw- 
ing 11,000 letters a week. Carmel Myers, 
looking amazingly young and pretty for 
one who was in films twenty-five vears 
ago, has an interview program on ABC 
once a week. Buddy Rogers had his own 
show last year, now is a frequent TV 
guest. Frank Parker, the tenor, was out 
of show business for some time. Now he’s 
the singing star of Arthur Godfrey's 
Wednesday night show. Susan Peters, the 
gallant lass who was crippled in a shoot- 
ing accident several years ago, is playing 
the lead in Miss Susan, a soap opera all 
bout a lady lawyer who pleads her cases 
from her wheel chair 

If any moral is to be drawn from this 
tale, it might be this: Never say that 
anybody in show business is finished. To- 
morrow NBC may offer him $8,000,000 
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son self-consciously lists his 
theatregoing — but in his 


hobby as 
published 
journal of a year’s doings and ponder- 
ings, Once Around the Sun, he makes 
it clear that he has three other hob- 
bies — bird-watching, boat-watching and 
celestial star-gazing . . John Mason 
Brown (Saturday Review) also says his 
recreation is playgoing. Must be, too, 
because if it was work he'd go oftener. 

. Some hobbies not listed might be: 
George Jean Nathan, eating at “21”; 
Thomas H. Wenning (Newsweek), pipe- 
smoking; Robert (Mirror), 
lounging in theatre lounges; Gilbert W. 


Coleman 


Gabriel, running down the aisle to talk 
to Atkinson; Richard Watts, Jr. (Post), 


wearing blue shirts 


[Hose EARLY Hearst deadlines fouled 
John McClain (Journal-American) on a 
recent Sunday. He had a piece about 
the troubles of show-producing, relating 
the time, labor and money spent on 
staging a musical, A Month of Sundays 
He wound it up by stating, “You still 
think you want to do a show? You 
should have your head examined!” Too 
A Month of 


Sundays folded out of town before Mc- 
could be 


correct for his own good 


Clain’s piece “rushed” into 


print 
WuHat’s THIS MUTINY? Two review- 
ers, Chapman and Atkinson, intimated 


that Katharine Cornell, who is prac 


Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics 


(continued from page 50) 


tically sacrosanct, wasn’t so good in The 
Constant Wife. Chapman said he re- 
garded “both the comedy and the 
actress as pallid” and Atkinson apolo- 
gized, “As an actress of artificial com- 
edy Miss Cornell is cursed with honesty 

The qualities that make her 
admirable keep her from being really at 
home in the crisp and brittle world of 
sin that Mr. Maugham inhabits.” Inci- 
dentally, first-night tickets misspelled the 
star’s name, making it Katherine 


Tue Apo.ocetic Critics: 
pardoned for 


“May I be 
saying it (Antony and 
Cleopatra) is not my 
tea?” — McClain 


tiop to the churlish 


personal cup of 
“Pay no atten- 
notions expressed 
above by a reluctant drama dragon.” - 
Atkinson . “If I may be permitted 
a small carp (I’m not very hungry) I 
would suggest that a little could be cut 
out of the (Point of No 
Return “Let me 
Watts 


second act 
McClain 


« onfe $8, howe ver 


Forcotten quotes: “There are other 


(critics), in the main young men, cyni- 
cal, obsessed with that type of inferiority 
complex which finds its outlet in at- 
tempting to tear down the 


other men. They mistake wisecracks for 


works of 


criticism and substitute smart-aleck com- 
ments for culture and scholarship. 
The 


misguided by a false sense of what they 


are flippant, irreverent, frequently 


Drama Crossword Puzzle by ceorge 8. Leonard 


Listed below are twenty-two great modern dramas. Who are the authors? 


Answer on page 92 


ACROSS 


Know Thyself 

The Dover Road 
Streetcar Named Desire 
R. U. R 

He Who Gets Slapped 
Cathleen ni Houlihan 
The Admirable Crichton 
Mary of Scotland 

The Jest 

The Unknown Warrior 


DOWN 


Man and Superman 
The Bonds of Interest 
Playboy of the Westtrn 
World 

As You Desire Me 
Camel Through Necdle’s Eye 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
Journey’s End 

Martine 

Chanticler 

Damaged Goods 

Anna Sophie Hedvig 


Instead of con- 
reporting the play, they 
generally appear long after it has begun 
and leave a considerable period before 
it is finished. . . . These are the critics 
who are untrue to their employers on 
the newspapers, unfair to the credulous 
public, unfaithful to the trust reposed in 


regard as wisdom. . . . 
scientiously 


them, and, above all, unjust to repre- 
sent the great American newspapers that 
they disgrace with their abusive criti- 
cism. (Applause.)” — William I. Siro- 
vich in the House of Representatives, 
March 11, 1932 


Calendar 
(continued from page 10) 


cellist 
.. Mar. 18: Tuberculosis Preventorum 
for Children Benefit Concert with Licia 
Albanese Mar. 20: Aeolian Trio 
Mar. 21: Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist . . . Mar. 22: Oberlin Orch.; 
College Choir; Virtuosi Di 
. Mar. 23: Mary Bothwell, so- 
prano; National Assn. of American Com- 
posers and Conductors; Norma Holmes, 
. Mar. 24: Schrafft’s Choral 
. . Mar. 25: Else Fink, soprano 
. Mar. 26: Cornell Alumni A Cap- 
pella Glee Club; Natalie Ryshna, pianist 
. . Mar. 27: Emory Glee Club . 
Mar. 28: Marian Kalayiim, pianist . . . 
Mar. 29: Paul Weinlader, pianist; Hel- 
vetia Maennerchor, Swiss Men’s Choir 
. Mar. 30: Janice Mitchell, soprano; 
Paul Gurevich, violinist; Benno Moissei- 
witsch, pianist . . 


. Mar. 17: Harriet Serr, pianist 


Wagner 
Roma. . 


pianist . . 


Group . 


. Mar. 31: Laurence 
Singer, tenor 


YM-YWHA — Lexington & 92nd St., 
N. Y. C.—Mar. 2: “Y” Symphonic 
Workshop, Adm. free; Saidenberg Little 
Symphony, Daniel Saidenberg conductor. 
Asst. Artists: Mitchell Miller, Oboe; 
Weldon Wilbur, French Horn . . . Mar. 
3: Budapest String Quartet, Beethoven 
Series . Mar. 9: Blanche Schwartz, 
piano and Gideon Grau, violini, Sonata 
Recital . Mar. 10: Budapest String 
Quartet, Beethoven Series . . . Mar. 11: 
Art Music Concerts, Asst. Artists: John 
Wummer, flutist; Maurice Wilk, violin- 
ist; Norman Wolfsohn, pianist; Laura 
Newell, harpist; Beatrice Brown, con- 
ductor. Adm. free ... Mar. 12: Edward 
Steuermann, pianist . . . Mar. 15: Phil- 
harmonic Chamber Ensemble, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor . Mar. 16: 
Mozart Orch., Robert Scholz, conductor. 
Asst. Artist: Robert Goldsand, pianist 
. Mar. 17: Budapest String Quartet, 
Beethoven Series . . . Mar. 24: Budapest 
String Quartet, Beethoven Series 
Mar. 26: New Music String Quartet. 
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DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats to the 
“Broadway Hit Shows” have been made available to the Fund at box office 
prices. The Fund receives contributions in addition to the price of the ticket. 
All seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. ~ 


Fight tickets are ocasionally available. 


Box Office Price of Seats (Including tax) 


Matinees Evenings 
Wed. Thurs. Sat. 

AFFAIRS OF STATE $3.60 $3.60 $4.80 
ANTHONY & CLEOPATRA 4.80 4.80 7.20 
CAESAR & CLEOPATRA 4.80 4.80 7.20 
CALL ME MADAM 4.20 4.80 7.20 
GIGI 3.60 3.60 4.80 
GUYS AND DOLLS 3.60 3.60 6.60 
| AM A CAMERA 3.60 3.60 4.80 ($6.00 Week Ends) 
PAINT YOUR WAGON 3.60 3.60 7.20 
PAL JOEY 3.60 3.60 6.60 
POINT OF NO RETURN 4.20 4.20 4.80 ($6.00 Week Ends) 
REMAINS TO BE SEEN 3.60 3.60 4.80 ($6.00 Week Ends) 
SAINT JOAN 2.40 3.60 
SOUTH PACIFIC 3.60 4.20 6.00 
STALAG 17 3.60 3.60 4.80 
THE CONSTANT WIFE 3.60 3.60 4.80 ($6.00 Week Ends) 
THE FOURPOSTER 3.60 3.60 4.80 
THE KING AND | 4.20 4.20 7.20 
THE MOON IS BLUE 5 3.50 4.80 
THE NUMBER 3.60 3.60 4.80 
THE PALACE THEATRE Mon. Thru. Fri. 3. 3.60 3.60 and $4.80 
THE SHRIKE 3.60 3.60 4.80 ($6.00 Week Ends} 
TOP BANANA 3.60 3.60 6.60 ($7.20 Week Ends) 
TWO ON THE AISLE 3.60 3.60 


6.00 
VENUS OBSERVED 4.20 4.20 4.80 ($6.00 Week Ends) 


All tickets may be reserved by telephone, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets 
and contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On written applications please 
state: 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show and choice of dates 


(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
one for jthe price of the seats and one for your contribution. 


Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577 
\ll funds contributed are allocated for cancer research in the leading institutions of 
the nation. 


Dan Parker, President Walter Winchell, Treasurer Leo Lindy, Vice Pres 
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Miltons 
SPEAK 


som) ANOTHER 
“LANGUAGE 

ee PACLOM TIT: 

LINGUAPHONE 


World's Standard Conversational Method * 
The Quick, Natural EASY Way 


You 
bring @ foreign land right inte 


your own home with Lingue- 
phene— 


YOu 


Listen—to netive veices—for 
20 delightful, adventuresome 
minutes @ day— 


you 


Heer—men and women con- 
verse in their native tenque 
about everyday metters. 


You 
ean reou s 
wal wey you learned Cnglish. 


YOu 


Seve—time, work, money! 


You 


Gein—trevel, business, ermed 
services, culturel—educetiena! 
edvonteges! 


You 


—GO PLACES— 


STOP WISHING! 
START TALKING! 


FRENCH * GERMAN 
SPANISH ° ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN ° CHINESE 


—any of 29 languages by 


LINGUAPHONE 


136-03 Redie City, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


Approved for VETERANS’ Training 


Over a million home-study students, 
World-wide Educetiona! Endorsement 


SEND FOR 
FREE 800K 


“PASSPORT TO A 
NEW WORLD OF 
OPPORTUNITY” 


— 

s LINGUAPHONE INSTITU 

* 136-03 Radie City, N.Y. 20, N.Y 

| Send me your FREE book. | want to learn 


language, fer 


City After Dark 
(continued from page 49) 


London. Another of his finds is Brenda 
Hollis who served as singing mistress of 
ceremonies. For the show and for danc- 
ing, Art Waner’s big orchestra alternated 
with Buddy Harlowe’s band. . . . And 
lest we forget —as if we could -— “The 
Most Beautiful Girls in The World” 
were also on hand. 


FNS Polly Bergen 
intrigued customers of the St. Regis 
Maisonette with her songs, poodle cut 
and Travis Banton clothes. Making her 
first appearance in New York (she has 
been in movies with Martin and Lewis), 
Polly built her repertoire around a con- 
versational one-man musical comedy 
routine. We like Polly in the movies and 
we definitely like her night club debut 
Another delightful voice heard in the 
Maisonette was that of June Roselle, a 
newcomer to the city after dark. The St. 
Regis’ general manager heard her at 
Charlie Morrison’s Mocambo while va- 
cationing out on the Coast with his 
family. June made a good enough im- 
pression to get the New York break she 
was looking for. 


a Embers, one of the most 
casual and comfortable east side spots, 
is packed every night by music lovers 
who come to listen to the Red Norvo 
Trio, Joe Bushkin Quartet and the Bar- 
bara Carroll Trio 


IN MIAMI 


YOU'RE AT HOME AT THE 


VILLA D'ESTE 


HOTEL 


An address of distinction in the 
very heart of Florida's famous 
Gold Coast. Close by is every 
Miami and Miami Beach at- 
traction: theatres, restaurants, 
clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 
Large, beautifully appointed 
rooms and housekeeping apart- 
ments; spacious lobby, air con- 
ditioned cocktail lounge, con- 


genial guests and management. 


BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
AT 8th STREET 


Theatre For the World 
(continued from page 31) 


I. &0ME towns the high school 
theatre, which serves as the center, and 
the students are responsible for promot- 
ing the movement. In Kendallville, In- 
diana, housewives unpacking their gro- 
cery orders a few Saturdays ago were 
surprised to find among the weekly sup- 
plies a letter from the high school re- 
minding them of the ITM program for 
March. As in many other communities, 
Kendallville’s civic groups, like the Girl 
Scouts and the Rotary, cooperate with 
the local theatre to work for ITM. The 
Kendallville library also features an ex- 
hibit of foreign plays. 


Almost every country is represented 
by the plays done this month. They 
include: 

Strindberg’s Countess Julie, Los An- 
geles City College. 

Christopher Fry’s Thor with Angels, 
Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
Conn. 

Jean Anouilh’s Antigone, the Met- 
ropolitan Players, Chicago. 

Ibsen’s Enemy of the People, De- 
Pauw Little Theatre, Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, Cen- 
tenary Junior College, Hackettstown, 
New Jersey. 

Garcia-Lorca’s Yerma, by the Cir- 
cle-in-the-Square, New York. 

Euripides’ The Trojan 
Ashland College, Ohio. 

Bergman’s The Swedenheilms, by 
the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

The professional touring companies 
are also participating with plays like 
The Member of the Wedding, Candida, 


The Cocktail Party and Darkness at 
Noon. 


Women, 


Meanwhile in the other countries, In- 
ternational Theatre Month is being cele- 
brated with productions of plays by 
such American playwrights as Eugene 
O'Neill, Maxwell Anderson, and Arthur 
Miller. Belgium's Barge Theatre is doing 
Thornton Wilder's The Happy Journey, 
and this year for the first time the 
Japanese theatres will also present ITM 
plays and programs, 


International Theatre Month produc- 
tions are being presented by all types of 
American theatres, from the Little 
Theatre Beneath the Spire at the 
First Congregational Church, Winches- 
ter, Massachusetts, to the manifold 
stages of the Pasadena Playhouse in 
California. This March, American play- 
houses join theatres all over the world 
in reminding the men and women in 
their audience of the hopes human be- 
ings share the world over and the 
inalienable rights of all men, everywhere, 
as set forth in the United Nations 


| Declaration of Human Rights. 
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Castrati 
continued from page 72) 


should give a concert in rooms adjoin- 
ing those of the king. Success was 
instantaneous. Philip was completely 
charmed by the voice. Farinelli was 
commissioned to remain at the court, 
and so gradually supplemented the pow- 
ers of his favored position until his 
status was superior to that of Prime Min- 
ister. No other singer has ever exerted 
such controls over the affairs of state. 


Castrati began to disappear late in the 
eighteenth century. The season of their 
greatest popularity closed in London 
when Roselli sang there in 1800 for the 
last time. Then suddenly, in 1825, the 
arrival of one Velluti was advertised. A 
new generation of opera-goers had come 
up since Roselli, and a changed public 
attitude toward castrati was immediately 
apparent. A cordon of police surrounded 
the theatre, and detectives mingled with 
the audience. The opera was Meyer- 
beer’s Crusader in Egypt. At first angry 
protests ran over the house, but once the 
performance was under way, this au- 
dience, like the one that had heard 
Farinelli, settled down to enjoy the full 
splendor of a voice Roselli himself had 
praised. 

But Velluti’s popularity was brief. By 
the time he was forty-eight, his voice had 
left him and the strange history now 
draws to a close. 


The castrati who were left began hid- 
ing themselves or were careful to deny 


their nature. When Richard Wagner 


visited Rome, he spent many hours 
listening to the choir of the Sistine 
Chapel at the Vatican and Domenico 
Mustafa who died in 1912. One of the 
last relics of the castrati is a series of 
twenty-three phonograph records made 
by Alessandro Moreschi at St. Peter's 
on April 11, 1904. The recording equip- 
ment, however, could not cope with such 
a voice, With the passing of the castrati 
a curious and fascinating era in the his- 
tory of opera was ended. They are never 
mentioned now, yet the very origins of 
music drama are inextricably bound up 
with their story. 


l 
FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


37th Yeor 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparatien for 
professional work in 


© STAGE 
© SCREEN 
® RADIO 


® TELEVISION 
Public oppeerences © Veteren approval 


New Term: April i 
Summer Terms: July 7-Aug. 15; Aug. 4-Aug. 22 


Courses in Dietion, Public Speaking, Poise + Da: 
& Eve. + Teen-Age & Children's Depts. « Cat. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Redlo City 
630 Filth Avenue, NY., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 
20th Season 
June 30 . Sukie 5 


Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. Completely equipped apprentice thea- 
tre under the direction of John Kirkpatrick, eperated in conjunction with the famous 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


America's Foremost Summer Theatre 
Recommended by leading Stars of Stage and Screen 
For Prospectus write 
John Lane 


Ogunquit Playhouse, Ogunquit, Maine, or 
7 East 78th Street, New York City 2! 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR—DIRECTOR 


10 WEEKS SUMMER STOCK PROFESSIONAL & STUDENT CO. 
SPECIAL SEMINAR FOR TEACHERS 
Comprehensive curriculum—Acting, voice development, dancing, pantomime, directing, 
Shakespearean interpretation, scene-building, lighting, costumes, radio, television, makeup. 
10 Weeks Summer Term Opens June 23—6 Weeks Opens July 7 


THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog te CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 





JACOBS PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
lith — 1952 — SEASON 
Founder TED SHAWN Director 


Aranouncsinents ready by April 1, 1952 


COLLEGE CREDIT THROUGH ARRANGEMENT WITH SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Stars of Ballet, Modern and Ethnic Dance every weekend in the 


DANCE FESTIVAL THEATRE 


Write for further information, and application blank to 


TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


UUUUGUERDAUEUUGUNUELONODOOEOUGUEOEAUSUELOGOODODOGUNUAUOOONLODNOEOUODAOEOEDEGENEADAUELEUUGUOOONDSDENENUEDEONGAGHUENONUEUONONUODEOOOU AOSD OUD ED EU DEODE EUAN NUON GENOA ARE 


SHOW BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


WHO'S WHERE 


Lists 10,000 names, addresses, phone numbers of producers, directors, 
casting agents, TV packagers, press agents, columnists, associations, stage 
managers, literary agents. 


210 pages, book size, 75¢ postpaid 


LEO SHULL PUBLICATIONS 
155 W. 46 St. NY. 19 PLaza 7-0530 


UEUEUNDADOUNUAUGDEUAAADOEASAAUUOADAUADOUOEUEOEAALEOOUIUOUOUEDEAADODOEU ODED E SHEL 





Theatre on the Disk 
(continued from page 4) 


Pineapple Poll, the current smash hit commissioned by the Louisville Sym- 

in the repertory with which the Sadler’s phony for Martha Graham, is a twenty- 

Wells Theatre Ballet is touring America, five minute symphonic and _ choreo- 

is Britain’s answer to Offenbach’'s Gaite graphic poem based on the legend of 

Parisienne and Bernstein's Fancy Free Judith in the Apocryphal writings. Its 

English to its very core, the score is a magnificent score can also stand alone, 

melodious and sparkling compound as- shimmering in a dissonant brilliance 

sembled from a dozen operettas by Sir that’s both taut and tense. The Under- 

Arthur Sullivan. The ballet score, tow score, composed for Antony Tudor’s 

arranged and conducted by Charles haunting ballet, is richly emotional, even 

Mackerras with the official Sadler's in this abridged version of choreographic 

Wells orchestra (Columbia’s ML 4439), episodes. Both works are played by the 

is based on one of W. S. Gilbert's Bab Louisville Symphony, and the record- 

Ballads, “The Bumboat Woman's Story.’ ings were personally supervised by the 

J Experienced Gilbert and Sullivanites composer. Mr. Schuman also conducts 

Ethel Merman, Host John Bruno will, of course, quickly recognize themes Undertow while Robert Whitney per- 

and Doleres Gray and melodies from The Mikado, The forms this function for Judith, just as 

"If you want a good steak dinner go to the Pirates of Penzance, Ruddigore, Pina- he did for its Louisville and New York 
Pen , S. a ihictein hee fore, Patience and Princess Ida as well premiéres. 

“For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and as excerpts from half a dozen others On the lighter side there is MGM’s 

Pencil sizzling steaks." The music has been combined with Lena Horne Sings (E-545), which com- 

PaaS renee Cele ely Sees d it’s fully as agreeable to listen — f sain : 

‘Bruno produces as delectable a steak as aigortiy ely: “ S bines eight — from her varied reper 

I've tasted in New York.” to as the ballet is to watch. toire. Taken directly from the sound 


Blair Chotzinofi—New York Post : : . ; on 
es : : : Contemporary American ballet and tracks of some of her pictures are The 
A Pen and Pencil Steak is a thing of beauty POUT OS Wh Wh d 
and @ joy to be remembered.” modern dance are represented by the <ady is A Lramp, ere or en an 


aoe ene See yputes music of William Schuman, one of our Can’t Help Lovin’ That Man. Newly 
Mike O'Shea—T F Guide most gifted younger composers. Mercur recorded are “Deed I Do, Love Of M) 
Records recently coupled two of his mas- Life, Sometimes I'm Happy, Is It Al- 
at terworks, Undertow and Judith (MG ways Like This and I’ve Got The World 
The place for a good steak 10088), in an album that deserves a On A String. The last two are my par- 
dinner — but a good one! strong acceptance by all those interested ticular favorites but there’s room enough 


in today’s music. Judith, which was here to suit all followers of the 
provocative Miss Horne 


“The finest Steak House in America.” 


“Tops in Town.""—Dorothy Kilgallen 


MU. 98660 205 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Singling out the singles, there’s one 


CONCERT HALL SOCIETY item that should appeal to those who 


recall Cole Porter's Begin The Beguine 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS from Jubilee. This time duo pianists 


Whittemore and Lowe have given it an 

S ecu Introductoy almost orchestral treatment on their two 
fp pianos for RCA Victor record EL-RB- 
978. On the reverse side they go to 


-- THIS LONG-PLAYING RECORD nat on Third Street Rhumba. 


Also, listen to RCA Victor's superb 


y OO recording of Debussy’s La Mer as con- 
Ih / “(WORTH $4.50 RETAIL) ducted by Arturo Toscanini And you 
can look forward to this company’s soon- 
, to-be-released album of Gian-Carlo 
>: ie . \ 9 3 ‘ 
BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 2 im B-flat Menotti’s Amahi and the Night Visitors, 


OR the specially commissioned opera that 


" " aa ~ ‘ made television and musical history last 
MOZART Piano Concerto No. Il in F Chimes Ber Pe 


OR 


CHOPIN Sonata No.2, op.35 (wth “Funeral March”) mmmummmmmmnnnnnny 


ERE is an extraordinary opportunity for music described above. Simply enclose one dollar with LONG PLAYING 
lovers! We will send you your choice of the coupon. If not delighted with the record, 

one of these delightful recordings, the Beethoven return it in five days and your dollar will be RECORDS 

and Mozart brilliantly performed by Artur cheerfully refunded 


Balsam and the Concert Hall Orchestra, and the (3344 R.P.M.) 


Chopin by the famous Chopin interpreter, Robert (>= =e ewer wr ww eww ww = " ; 


Goldsand. ALL are high fidelity, Long-Playing ! Concert Hall Society, Inc. 
334% R.P.M.) recordings—yet you may have any 507 West Séth St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Factory New! Every Record Guaranteed! 

For FREE Complete Catalogue 


and Price List, write to: 


Record Haven Stores (Dept. TA) 
520 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


(Enclose 0c to cover postage and handling) 
if in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown stores: 
1125S 6th Ave.; 1145 6th Ave.; 
12tl 6th Ave. 





one of them tor only one I enclose $1. Please send me the higt 


We make this special offer to demonstrate the 1 {ONG FLAYING record checked below. If no 
remarkable quality of Concert Hall high-fidelity 

ecordings. We will also send our free brochure 
— how you can obtain our new series of 4) 
recordings available nowhere else at any price | auinntee \) Mozart LJ Chopin 


ial offer good only in U.S.A. and ¢ 


lighted : may return it in 5 days for refund « 
dollar send, free, your brochure describing 
the new . 2 series of Limited Edition recording 


DOUANAANEN AEE 


Membership Limited to 3000 Pe 

Only 3,000 members can own these limited ; = ; 
edition recordings; and right now only 275 sub 
scriptions are still avgilable. The whole interest 
ing story is told in.our free brochure, which we . 
will send with the LONG-PLAYING record pone._.ate 


ease Print Plainly 





Address 





Fs] 
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Professional Matinee 


A. one-thirty in the after- 


noon, just one hour and fifteen minutes 
before the curtain was due to rise on the 
new play, The Avenging Ghost, a little 
old lady waiked up to the box office of 
the Casino Theatre and asked for a pair 
of seats. 


“Certainly,” said the man in the box 
office, courteously, “Here are two good 
ones on the aisle, exactly in the center. 
I hope you enjoy the play.” 

“Thank you,” said the little old lady, 
giving the words an emotional value 
that made them sound like more than a 
routine acknowledgment. Then she walked 
away, blithely, without offering a penny 
in payment. 

Odd as the incident may seein, it was 
customary, twenty years ago. At that 
time, the Professional Matinee flour- 
ished, a popular feature of Broadway 
life which served as a substitute for out- 
of-town tryouts, a bait for “angels” and 
a public audition for actors. Admission 
was free and the performances took 
place on off afternoons — Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Fridays—so as not to 
conflict with regular matinees. 


By twenty minutes after two, the box 
office line was a block long and included 
talent scouts, agents or ten percenters, 
the friend of an actor, the friend of the 
ticket taker, three drama students, a 
stray reporter, an aesthetic landlady, a 
model with stage aspirations, the sub- 
sidized lady-friend of a shoestring pro- 
ducer and a couple of mammas of child 
actors. 

Present too, were several garrulous 
chorus boys who served as occasional 
companions to maturing dowagers at the 
Plaza tea hour or as escorts for social 
queens who hoped to be flashlighted at 
the Metropolitan Opera premiéres. Few 
stars showed up, but understudies were 
unanimous. Prominent, also were the 
lucky members of current hits. 


The pushing and jostling deafened 
the ear, but didn’t blind the eyes, for 
everyone was busy checking up on fig- 
ures, hairdos and make-ups. One veteran 
actress was wearing the suit she bought 
from the management of her last show, 
a flop which closed suddenly, several 
years back. A bristling soubrette sported 
a hat that was obviously home-designed. 
4 well-known character actor was con- 
spicuous in a formal cutaway and gray 
cravat 

“You're excellent, Henry,” said a 
sychophant, rushing up to him, “in that 
drawing-room scene. The way you barge 
past the hostess certainly gets a laugh.” 

Self-conscious, though pleased, Henry 
joined a little group near the entrance 
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by Bernard Sobel 


“What.are you doing?” he asked a 
red-headed director who looked suffi- 
ciently well-dressed to permit the ques- 
tion. 

“The Witching Hours, second com- 
pany on tour. We play a lot of damned 
one-night stands like Gary, but we have 
a long hold-over in Chicago. Ill put up 
at the Ambassador hotel. Special rates, 
you know, and complementary get- 
togethers on Saturday nights.” 

“Yes, swell service,” a half dozen 
others confirmed and then they launched 
into the usual discussion of parts, en- 
gagements and the petty gossip of who’s 
sleeping with whom, Equity fees, and 
who would get a certain role “if—.” 


B. THIS time, it was 2:15 
and the curtain was about to rise. The 
crowd had now filled the lobby and 
everyone was answering and asking vital 
questions: 

“Have you seen The Bat?” 

“Are you going to The Student Prince 
opening?” 

“Will Lenore Ulric do—.” 

Unmindful of this chatter, stood a 
group of leading men who displayed the 
sartorial perfection of a Lambs Gambol 
ensemble. Their trousers were sharply 
creased. Their coats were sleek and 
fresh. They conformed to the old Arrow 
collar ideal. Massaged, shampooed and 
manicured, their glossy cleanliness was 
a challenge to nature. They displayed 
their profiles, assiduously. They were the 
perfect man. 

Nearby, a successful ingenue held 
court, surrounded by half a dozen other 
successful ingenues. All were blonde, 
expertly coiffured and petite. All cast 
ingenuous eyes heavenward, purred, 
cooed, made half-timid gestures and 
strove to be decorously, yet passionately 
captivating. They beamed with friendli- 
ness. If envy lurked in their midst, it 
was lost in the ripples of merriment and 
the blending of baby blue and dainty 
pink frocks. 

Present also, were the smaller fry, 
“bit” players, walk-ons, supernumeraries 
and a few courageous actors who were 
breaking into the somewhat déclassé 
silent screen and on-coming radio. 

“There's Winchell Smith,” someone 
shouted suddenly, and a hundred heads 
turned to catch sight of the famous play- 
wright. He, disregarding, passed on to 
the Gaiety Theatre to check on Lightnin’ 
and clip coupons. 


| HE next moment interest 
swerved to Mrs. Leslie Carter, the first 
real notable to make an appearance. 


Those who saw her as Madame Goddam 
were already comparing her to Florence 
Reed in the same role. A veteran re- 
called her historic break with David 
Belasco and how her socially prominent 
husband Leslie Carter, head of the Chi- 
cago Elevated railway, refused to permit 
her posters to be ¢ ‘hibited in his cars. 


This incident precipitated a reminis- 
cence binge. An actor-manager men- 
tioned the merits of Richard Mansfield. 
Someone else extolled Mrs. Fiske. Then 
the talk went completely beserk in a 
clutter of references to the charm of 
Floradora, the merits of Clyde Fitch, the 
price of good seats for The Golddiggers, 
the thrill of the courtroom scene in 
Madame X and the shock of Nat Good- 
win’s fifth marriage. 

Suddenly the doors opened and as the 
crowd flu-hed down the aisles exuber- 
ance gave the moment a holiday spirit. 
Kisses and embraces were profuse. The 
air was laden with “Darlings”; and 
though reunions dated back to an hour 
before they were as fervent as if they 
had not occurred since childhood. 

Eventually, everyone was seated and 
the air crackled with anticipation. The 
general conversation crescendoed and 
spread with the uncontrollable speed of 
a forest fire. All the pent-up energy of 
those striving, struggling emotionalists 
flared forth. R’s reverberated riotously. 
Sibilants slithered the air with the pre- 
cision of perfect diction. T’s were ter- 
minated with the finality of Atropos’s 
shears. From time to time, there were 
peals of laughter, the studied laughter 
of the salon, brilliant concatenations of 
faceted ha ha’s. 

This. was the actor’s world, a ground- 
cloth orbit bounded on the north by the 
box office, on the south by footlights and 
proscenium arch and everywhere else by 
limitless imagination. Here all terrestial 
laws were forgotten. The sky merged 
into a back drop and the sun went into 
an eclipse in favor of the more depend- 
able spot light. 


ae the orchestra ap- 
peared, the lights went on and the ten- 
sion increased. The curtain was about 
to rise and already the audience was 
throwing itself into the spirit of the play. 
The abandonment was voluptuous. Other 
audiences were “hard-boiled,” giggling, 
coughing and restless. This audience was 
ideal and resolved so to be. 


At the exact instant that the curtain 
rose, before the swiftest eye could even 
take.in the scene, there was a great 
burst of applause—for the settings. 

(continued on page 88) 
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Another burst welcomed the appearance 
|of the maid —Stella DeFoss, an en- 
| trance that would have passed strictly 
| unnoticed at any other performance 
| Every succeeding player was received 
with similar plauditory enthusiasm, the 
volume increasing in direct ratio to his 
program billing. Let even the villain 
|} make a near-skillful exit, dragging the 
undone heroine out by the hair, and he 
| was clapped off as if he had redeemed 
her. 

At times, the applause became so 
tumultuous that it brought the play to a 
| halt while the actors on the stage simu- 
lated modest unawareness of the com- 
motion 


As the play progressed, everyone atti- 
tudinized simultaneously, with the play- 
ers on the stage. When the heroine 
looked wistful, a thousand faces, old, 
young, wrinkled, smooth and “‘lifted,” 
looked wistful; and when she was sad, 
two thousand eyes opened wide and 
filled with tears. The rapprochement was 
perfect, the  self-identification, indeed, 
was dual, for they all could see them- 
selves acting the part of the player who 
was playing on their emotions. When a 
scene was well done, the general satis- 
faction was vicarious and they smiled a 
gratified smile. One young woman in a 
balcony box, completely captivated by 
the leading man’s magnetism, threw a 
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Judging from the reviews, I 
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Bruce RAEBURN 


kiss across the footlights, in lieu of 
flowers. At the end of the act there 
were curtain calls galore 


7 subsequent intermission 
was an event of first significance. Almost 
the entire audience filed out into the 
lobbies and corridors while those who 
were too tired, too shabby or too old, 
remained in their places and studied the 
program. Conversation ran rampant, the 
ecstasy of “a flow of soul.” Everyone 
was asking the same questions: 

“No, I haven’t an engagement just 
now. I've been reading scripts by the 
dozens, but without any luck. They 
don’t seem to write good plays any 
more.” 

“What am I doing? Oh, I play oppo- 
site Jane Cowl. And she’s positively 
lovely to me.” 

“I'm in stock. My twenty-third week 
in Cincinnati.” 

“Yes, the management treated me 
badly. They rehearsed me until the week 
before the opening. Then they decided 
that my Southern dialect wouldn’t do.” 

“Don’t repeat this, but I share the 
second act curtain call. The author of 
the play saw to that; and so, of course, 
io other members of the company are 
just burning up.” 





But personalities eventually gave way 
to technique as they discussed with the 
assurance of experienced authority, the 
direction of certain scenes, matters of 
costume, make-up, plot and production 
| Also, there was some measuring of per- 
formances as compared to their own and 
finding the merit short. 

Suddenly, the bell sounded for the 
, last act and the animated company re- 
turned to the auditorium there to lapse 
into blissful enjoyment. What an audi- 
ence: No one coughed. No one walked 
| over anyone else’s feet. No one chewed 
gum or fluttered a program. No one 
told the story of the play before the play 
ended. They just sat and smiled, sighed, 
wept, cheered and “lived” while the real 
world outside went its difficult 
living by the sweat of its brow. 


way, 
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Drama 


O.. of the compliments still 


paid to the theatre is that of publication. 
Of books on the stage and the drama 
there is no end, and for the very good 
reason that the story of this battered 
three-thousand-year-old institution is inti- 
mately associated with the civilizations 
it has reflected and helped to create. An 
art that has been so thoroughly com- 
munal and has levied tribute upon all 
the other arts is an interesting subject 
for writers, and it makes good copy for 
readers, too. The theatre, besides, has 
become a scholar’s occupation and in- 
vestment; it is taught in every college 
and university, if not as stagecraft cer- 
tainly as literature, and often as both. 

In the forefront of recent publications 
stands the monumental Oxford Com- 
panion to the Theatre edited by the in- 
defatigable Phyllis Hartnoll (Oxford 
University Press, N. Y., $8.00). As a 
reward for labors that have cost Miss 
Hartnoll several years of her life, she az 
last has a book that will henceforth stand 
in the company of the Oxférd Com- 
panions to English and American Liter- 
ature, to which innumerable students 
have long been indebted. Fifty-six col- 
laborators from both sides of the Atlantic 
pooled their energies under her general- 
ship to supply the greatest amount of 
theatrical information ever collected in 
the English language within the covers 
of a single book—887 double-column 
pages, to be precise. 

That even so immense a volume as this 
should have disproportionate emphases 
and gaps in the body of its information 
is merely evidence of the inexhaustibility 
of the subject, as well as of the hazards 
of compilation. Arthur Miller is absent 


Library 


because he was unknown when the editor 
assigned her topics to her contributors. 
It is a pity that no one thought of mak- 
ing mention of him two or three years 
later while both Miller's reputation and 
the Oxford Companion were in the mak- 
ing. Somehow Philip Moeller, the stage 
director who was responsible for the 
majority of the Theatre Guild’s most 
memorable productions until 1938, has 
been overlooked along with Eddie Dowl- 
ing, Herman Shumlin, and Arthur Hop- 
kins, whereas Gilbert Gabriel and Rosa- 
mond Gilder receive considerable space. 
Whoever helped Miss Hartnoll compile 
a list of American topics, if anyone did, 
was evidently disposed to favor people 
who write about theatre instead of the 
people who make it. Errors and erroneous 
impressions also creep into the articles, 
for here the editor is generally at the 
mercy of her contributors. For example, 
Edward Goodman is twice credited with 
having formed the Washington Square 
Players, and the Group Theatre is rep- 
resented as very much alive (‘A per- 
manent repertory company has been 
built up’) when it actually gave up the 
ghost some ten years ago. One could go 
on with this game of pecking at the 
book. I, for one, must ask, for example, 
why the generally good article on Meyer- 
hold concludes with the statement that 
‘in 1938 the Theatre of Meyerhold was 
closed, and he was invited to work else- 
where’ when the fact is that this intrepid 
experimentalist fell afoul of Russian to- 
talitarianism and has not been heard of 
since 1939? Or is the invitation to ‘work 
elsewhere’ simply a choice example of 
British understatement? 


One may also wonder why the note on 
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Henry James states that he stopped writ- 
ing plays after the failure of his Guy 
Domville in 1895 when he actually wrote 
some five more pieces, contained in the 
very 1948 edition of his dramatic work 
by Leon Edel to which the Oxford Com- 
panion article makes reference. And any- 
one familiar with Brecht’s work is apt 
to be startled to discover, in addition to 
the misspelling of his first name as 
‘Berthold’ instead of ‘Bertolt’ and the 
wrong dating of his Die Massnahme 
1931, not 1938), that this poet-play 
wright has been aged by twenty years; 
he was born in 1898, not 1878. Nor is 
mention made of two of his most im- 
portant later plays, The Caucasian Circle 
of Chalk and The Good 
Jetzuan (or Sezuan). 

For all this temptation to compile a 
list of errata which should warn us that 
even the Oxford Companion is no sub- 


Woman of 


stitute for our own research, it is amaz- 
ing to realize how much compactly stated 
correct information the book does supply. 
Miss Hartnoll and the Oxford University 
Press have put us under an obligation 
with this volume. 

Fortunately, this is not the only recent 
publication for which we are indebted 
to England. Another is Shakespeare Sur- 
vey, the fourth volume in a series edited 
by the formidable British scholar Allar- 
dyce Nicoll for the Cambridge University 
$2.75). Like the preceding vol- 
umes, the fourth one contains extremely 
valuable articles, such as J. Dover Wil- 
Malone and the Upstart Crow, 
which contends that Robert Greene ac- 
cused Shakespeare of ‘literary theft’ in 
his reference to the ‘upstart Crow, beau- 
tified with our feathers . * But par- 
ticularly interesting to the general reader 
will be the excellent, if by no means 
exhaustive, of Fifty Years of 
Shakespearian Criticism: 1900-1950 by 
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Kenneth Muir and the article by John 
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as the 
productions in 


other pieces, such reports on 


Slovakia 


Yugoslavia, these articles 


Shakespearian 
and postwar 
make Professor Nicoll’s latest compila- 
tion a useful book. More important than 
reading about Shakespeare is giving good 
productions of his plays, and this is per- 
haps the chief justification of the Shake- 
speare Surveys, as well as of a number 
of other books recently off the presses. In 
Professor Nicoll’s volume, for example, 
the article on Shakespeare’s Comedies 
and the Modern Stage by Richard David 
valuable 
drawn from the experience of Stratford 
productions of Love’s Labour's Lost and 
Measure for Measure. Anyone familiar 
with the Theatre Guild’s overloaded pro- 
duction of As You Like It two seasons 
ago cannot escape the conclusion that too 


is particularly because it is 


much attention cannot be paid to the 
basic production concept in producing 
Shakespeare’s comedies. Even good speak- 
ing and acting are insufficient to over- 
ride difficulties in giving the comedies— 
both the light remantic and the later 
the stage life that is 
intrinsic to them. And this requires some 
thinking above the level of both academic 
study and Broadway showmanship. Giel- 
gud’s staging of Much Ado About Noth- 
ing at last year’s Stratford festival was 
exemplary for For years, at 
Guild some of us, 
tempted by the high 
Beatrice and Benedick 
over the problem of marrying it success- 
fully with the Claudio and Hero dra- 
matic line, which on the face of things 


problem comedies 


the 
greatly 
comedy of the 
story, worried 


me. 
Theatre 


(as we see ‘the face of things’ in the 
realistic theatre) is absurd. Gielgud per- 
formed the feat of perfect fusion by 


means of extraordinary tact. It would 
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strain the resources of a writer to de- 
scribe it, but behind this artistry lies a 
critical evaluation of the play that is 
not at all impressionistic but functional 

Shakespearian criticism of this nature 
is hard to come by, but it is not entirely 
absent in some books that seem merely 
academic in scope. It will be found to 
some Gegree in the latest Oxford English 
Monograph, Elizabethan Acting by B. L. 
Joseph (Oxford University Press, 10s), 
even if the question of production as a 
matter of organization and unifying style 
is beyond the scope of this specialized 
volume. That the Elizabethan actor did 
not quite distinguish his art from the 
artistry of the renaissance rhetorician 
and that Elizabethan plays are often most 
dramatic when they provide opportuni- 
ties for speaking ‘literature’ is surely not 
a revelation. But Mr. Joseph’s emphasis 
on this fact, though scholarly in its 
means, is theatrical in its implications. 
It is no paradox, although it may sound 
like one, to say that Miss Olivia de 
Havilland would have been able to act 
Shakespeare if she had been able to 
speak him in last season’s Romeo and 
Juliet. 


Another recent book, Milton Crane’s 
Shakespeare’s Prose (University of Chi- 
cago Press, $3.00), reminds us that 
‘speaking Shakespeare’ is speaking prose 
as well as verse. It should not surprise 
anyone that Shakespeare was a master of 
prose as well as of verse, considering his 
tremendous literary endowment, the fact 
that his age was that of the King James 
Bible, and the congruence of poetry and 
prose before the differentiation between 
the language of ‘knowledge’ and the lan- 
guage of ‘power’, to use De Quincey’s 


terms, which started during the age of 
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Dryden. Perhaps the lesson of this book 
is for playwrights and critics more than 
for actors. The fashion of scorning prose 
drama that has grown up in avant-garde 
circles, and not only there, needs the 
restraining realization that Hamlet speaks 
nearly as much prose as verse, and that 
there is plenty of prose dialogue for the 
other characters of this and other Shake- 
spearian plays. The salvation of the 
theatre will ultimately lie in the writing 
of good plays and not in the writing of 
poetry. The poetry of a play is the play 
itself and not the verse, and often the 
verse, as we find it, for example, in the 
The Cocktail Party, is not poetry. There 
is conversely fine poetry in Eliot’s earlier 
Family Reunion, but Family Reunion is 
not good poetic drama precisely because 
it is not good drama in any category. 


Milton Crane’s careful study carries 
us far beyond the traditional view that 
Shakespeare employed prose to separate 
low comedy from high tragedy, and to 
differentiate the speech of commoners 
from the dialogue of well-born charac- 


ters. Shakespeare went beyond conven- 
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Drama Library 


(continued from page 91) 


tion, obeying only the paramount prin- 
ciples of dramatic appropriateness and 
dramatic contrast. He had not one prose 
style but many prose styles, variable in 
tempo and length of period. The differ- 
ence between Hamlet’s prose advice to 
the players and Falstaff’s dialogue, is 
noticeable. Falstaff, as Mark Van Doren 
anticipated Milton Crane in pointing 
out, speaks brief phrases and picks them 
up again and again as a fat man short 
of breath would do. Nor will Mr. Crane 
allow the contention that much of Shake- 
speare’s prose is disguised blank verse or 
originally blank verse because we can 
extract iambic pentameter lines out of 
the prose context. As Mr. Crane reminds 
us, the iambic rhythm is one of the com- 
monest in the English language and one 
can cull as many iambic lines out of the 


| New York Times as out of Shakespeare's 


prose. 


If the reader in a drama library has 
gone back to Shakespeare, as there is 
every good reason for doing, he might 
as well go further back, too. In that case, 
he will encounter W. Beare’s The Ro- 
man Stage (Harvard University Press, 
$4.50), a comprehensive yet concisely 
written account of all phases of drama 
and staging in Rome. Plautus and Ter- 
ence naturally receive deserved emphasis, 
but Mr. Beare relates them ably to the 
stream of post-Aristophanic Greek com- 
edy and supplements his Graeco-Roman 


| material with the development of native 
| Roman 


fabula 


theatre in the fabula togata, 
Atellana, and the Mime. His 


study of production—costumes, masks, 


| and music—is equally rewarding, and he 


tells us what there is to tell about a 


| variety of other subjects, including Latin 


tragedy and the debatable question of 
the five-act formula in the Roman drama, 
for which he finds no evidence. 


Mr. Beare’s book will be a boon to 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE — TELEVISION — RADIO 


Comprehensive 2-year course provides 

the complete and practical training es- 

sential for success. 
ACTING 
DIRECTING 
MAKE-UP 


ANNOUNCING 
PRODUCTION 
WRITING 
VOICE 
Faculty of Professionals 
Limited classes assure individua! attention 
Fully equipped Little Theatre and Radio Studios 
Write for cataleg 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


students of the older drama for many 
years to come. But the real nugget for 
the general reader is Cedric Whitman’s 
Sophocles. (Harvard University Press, 
$4.75), a superb book on a superb sub- 
ject. The great virtue of this work is 
that it makes Sophocles live for us as 
the supreme dramatist that he was and 
removes impediments to our apprecia- 
tion without forfeiting scholarship at any 
point. Nor does Mr. Whitman make the 
familiar error of treating Sophocles as 
a playwright who wrote all his plays at 
one time and at the same stage of his 
artistic development; he traces the de- 
velopment of the writer on the basis of 
his extant plays, from the Ajax to the 
Oedipus at Colonus. Writing about 
Sophocles with a felicity born of sym- 
pathy and close study, Mr. Whitman 
has given us a book that is all the more 
valuable because it is enjoyable in all 
respects, and because it illuminates all 
of dramatic art. That one can disagree 
with Mr. Whitman and that one can 
wonder whether anybody can be so cer- 
tain that Sophocles meant what we think 
he meant in no way detracts from an 
achievement in critical analysis and in 
interpretation equal and perhaps even 
superior to the best studies of the total 
Shakespeare. Mr. Whitman is a professor 
of Greek and Latin at Harvard Univer- 
sity; his students must be singularly 
fortunate young men if he teaches half 
as well as he writes 


Books on individual writers are gen- 
erally easier to write well than books 
on periods. For this reason alone less 
can be expected from the two period 
studies on my shelf, Ernest Reynolds’ 
Modern English Drama (University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 
$3.50) and Gleb Struve’s Soviet Russian 
1917-1950 
$5.00). 


Literature, 


Oklahoma, 


(University of 
Nevertheless, they 


Answer to Drama Crossword Puzzle 
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The ey's the thing 


The art of the actor is to 
learn how not to be real on 
the stage without being 
found out by the audience. 

Georce ArRLIss 


are both useful enough _ volumes. 
Reynolds’ book is ably organized and 
excellently illustrated, and thoroughly in- 
formative. It contains no remarkable 
insights of provocative revaluations, but 
these would be beyond the scope of a 
volume intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to English drama since 1900. 


Gleb Struve’s study of Soviet Litera- 
ture covers a wider field than the drama. 
Its account of the Russian theatre is 
necessarily more cursory than other 
studies. But the overall account of Soviet 
literature has this advantage for the 
drama student: it enables him to under- 
stand the history of the Soviet theatre 
in the context of other developments. 
These make it plain that the tremendous 
early advances of the Soviet stage were 
stalemated and then repulsed by the 
same forces of reaction that manifested 
themselves in the treatment of the other 
arts. Mr. Struve’s report that Meyerhold 
‘eventually disappeared from the scene 
and apparently either committed suicide 
or met his end in a concentration camp’ 
is a tragic summation of the setback 
the Russian arts suffered when experi- 


From those in the shows: 


MILDRED DUNNOCK says, “In my 
opinion Vera Soloviova is a great 
artist and an inspirational teacher, 
untiring in her efforts and warm and 
constant in her interest in her 
students.” 


Une fa 
Studio of Acting 


spring term enrollments 


254 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
JUdsen 6-5546 
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mentation became politically suspect and 
came to be denounced as ‘bourgeois 
formalism.” There was more than a 
germ of wonderful imaginativeness when 
it was to a degrce part of the larger 
stream of the art-theatre of Western Eu- 
rope. Although Meyerhold went to ex- 
tremes in his enthusiasm for machinery 
and ‘biomechanics,’ there is good reason 
to believe that he would have modified 
his approach in response to resistance 
from audiences and artistic self-examina- 
tion to an extent that would have made 
his continuance in the theatre singularly 
rewarding. More than most theatre ex- 
perimentalists, he needed a free society. 
There was, in addition, much humanism 
in the Soviet playwrights after the first 
frenzies of the October Revolution, and 
this was evident even when they wrote 
utilitarian plays in behalf of collectiviza- 
tion, industrialization, and _ five-year 
plans. They and theatrical groups also 
gave a good account of themselves dur- 
ing the Second World War in support 
of the war effort. But the writers were 
too rarely allowed to practice their craft 
as free artists and therefore had no 
opportunities to develop whatever talent 
and true humanism they happened to 
possess. Since the end of the war, it 
appears that they have been tethered 
to the crass uses of propaganda. Their 
plight is part of the larger problem of 
art and totalitarianism. It is only to be 
hoped that this will not also become to 
some extent the plight of writers in those 
parts of the world which actively oppose 
Soviety ideology and power-lust. For a 
danger to freedom of expression is pres- 
ent wherever and whenever efforts are 
made by legislators and pressure-groups 
to bully, blackball or censor artists, 
whatever the real or ostensible motives, 
whatever the real or professed ideals. 
The superstate is a great beast! This 
is the lesson we may read in Struve’s 
objective scholarship. But we need to 
observe, too, that both the will to power 
and the desire to impose conformity 
upon mind and spirit have many mas- 


querades.—-J. G. 
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Bown Adams 
1. We represent the American school 
which inspires the creative outlet through 
individual coaching and maximum ex- 
perience. Training emphasizes a good 
speaking voice, a relaxed mind and 
workshop productions 

2. Essential qualities in an actor are a 
mature mind, artistic warmth and sensi- 
tivity. Good acting is releasing in artistic 
form the spirit or truth of the part. 

3. If the actor is mature, less than two 
years’ training is necessary, otherwise 
five to ten years 

4. Experience in parts students can most 
easily play, comes first; classics follow 
5. We are going away from externalities 
More stress is placed on the actor's 
ability to sense the truth and moods of 
a play 

6. If the student has not developed bad 
habits, stock experience is helpful 

7. We emphasize ensemble acting, but 
train students to hold their own in the 
professional theatre. 

8. TV does not add to the growth of 
the artist, but helps him face realities 
in the theatre 

9. The arena theatre has contributed to 


Herbert Berghof 


1. I represent my own system of acting 
based on my experiences in the theatre, 
and what I learned from Lee Strasberg 
and Sanford Meisner. My methods in- 
clude the study of human behaviour 
based on Aristotelian principles as out- 
lined in the Poetics. My techniques in- 
volve exercises in improvisation, study of 
plot, character and motivation. 

2. The actor must have sensitivity and 
imaginary power. Good acting is the mar- 
riage of a flawless technique with genius 
3. Two years of training, six hours 
a day, is necessary 

4. Experience in classic drama should be 
a part of training in the advanced stage 
5. We should have gone beyond the 
Stanislavski of the 1900s, which still 
seems to be a point of argument, and we 
should make use of new findings in psy- 
chiatry, psycho-analysis and semantics 

6. Experience in stock companies is 
helpful to actors who have defined 
their technique 

7. I emphasize ensemble acting 

8. TV only offers actors money to sur 
vive in the theatre 
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Theatre off-Broadway 


SEVEN INTERVIEWS IN SEARCH OF GOOD 


While theatre critics and playwrights are constantly giving us their opinions 
on what constitutes good theatre, they tell us little about one of the most 
important elements, good acting. What makes good acting? For the answer 
we might look to those responsible for the training of actors. To this end 
we interviewed a cross section of teachers of acting in New York City. 





Bown Adams and Virginia Daly, hus- 
band and wife team, operate a school 
in a brownstone building on 8!st St. 


finding truth in the theatre. If the actor 
can create an illusion in arena style, he 
should be able to transfer it more 
effectively to conventional staging 

10. The Broadway theatre has made 
strides but has not reached its goal 

11. A subsidized theatre is a good thing, 
but at present impractical 





Herbert Berghof, actor, shuttles be- 
tween his school on Sixth Ave., films 
and TV work. 


9. The arena theatre is adventurous and 
therefore desirable 

10. Broadway is hopelessly in the 
clutches of merchants; nevertheless my 
students will enter its ranks 

11. In a country of boundless resources 
a theatre aspiring to serve as a cultural 


force should be subsidized wherever it is 













1. What particular school of acting 
do you represent, and what are its 


distinctive techniques? 


2. What qualities are most essential 
for an actor? Just what is good 


acting? 


3. How many years of training are 
necessary for thorough preparation? 


4. Is experience in classic drama 


essential for the apprentice? 


5. Are there new trends in acting 
corresponding to new trends 


literature? 


6. Is experience in stock companies 


Stella Adler 


1. My methods evolve from my own 
experiences and influences. My earliest 
were my parents, Jacob and Sarah Adler 
of the Yiddish stage, and later, Madame 
Ouspenskaya and Stanislavski. My own 
technique involves breaking down sepa- 
rate elements of a system and putting 
them together again in terms of what 
the individual student requires. 

2. The essential quality in an actor is 
the desire to act. There are two kinds 
of good acting — that which reaches the 
soul, and that which shows a sense of 
craftsmanship 


3. For the student, a minimum of two 
years’ training is necessary; for the actor 
a lifetime 

4. An actor's range must include the 
ability to deal with classic roles. 

5. If society, through any of its creators, 
produces a new form it must express 
tself eventually in the theatre 

6. If the actor is disciplined all expe- 
rience is helpful, including stock 
companies 

7. No actor today is trained in the 
technique of the star system. The star is 
created by the theatrical street whether 
t be the Boulevard Theatre or Broadway. 
8. TV can help the actor if he knows 
himself 
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ACTING by Aimee Schett 


and off-Broadway groups valuable? 


7. Do you emphasize ensemble acting 
as opposed to the star system? 


8. Is TV experience an asset? 


9. Will the revival of the arena the- 
atre overshadow the conventional 
stage and lead to more imaginative 
acting? 


10. What is your opinion of Broad- 
way? 


11. Besides helping to solve the un- 
employment problem, would a sub- 
sidized theatre in the United States 
stimulate better acting? 


Stella Adler, leading lady of the well- 
remembered Group Theatre, conducts 


classes in the ANTA building. 


9. The arena theatre might stimulate the 


actor toward an 


work. 


10. The theatre, to a certain degree, be- 


longs to the actor. 
will turn it into something 


if only in self-preservation 


11, The American theatre can be helped 
by many things. Subsidy is one of them. 


[his should be controlled by the 
responsible and 
the theatre. 


cultured 
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independent way 


If he is strong 


valuable, 


elements 


MARCUS BLECHMAN 


Sanford Meisner 

1, I represent the school for Theatrical 
Realism, and employ methods and tech- 
niques as developed by Stanislavski and 
tempered by 20 years of practical crea- 
tive experience. These methods are re- 
lated to the individual actor and not on 
generalized intellectual theories or book 
exercises, 

2. An actor must possess an arresting 
personality and the quality to bring his 
own truth of living to the use of the 
character. Good acting is humanly alive 
and theatrically vivid. 

3. Two training is 
essential, three years preferable; and a 
lifetime is needed for self-development. 
4. Experience in classic drama is not a 
must but desirable after basic training. 
5. The new technical awareness formu- 
lated by Stanislavski marked the most 
important departure from old patterns. 
We follow in the path of this modern 
development. 

6. Stock company experience is helpful 
to actors if the companies are in the 
hands of talented directors. 


years’ minimum 


7. The importance of every role’s con- 
tribution toward the play is 
emphasized at all times. 


entire 


8. TV, as such, makes no special con- 
tribution to acting 


Erwin Piscator 

1. Method in the theatre is a means to 
an end, and that end, being art, in- 
Methods vary 
superior to another. The 
actor's method is his secret. Even when 
we open the fourth wall and the actor 
addresses the audience directly, the spec- 
tator does not think of method but ac- 
cepts a new and adequate expression of 
modern man. 

2. The ‘actor must have the ability to 
create real characters. Good acting is 
convincing acting. 


volves the human being 
One is not 


3. A basic three-year course is neces- 
sary, but there is no limit to learning 
theatre. 

4. A background typified by 
European repertory theatre is a must. 


classic 


5. Since theatre art encompasses all liv- 
ing art, new trends in acting presuppose 
new trends in writing 

6. If the well-trained, stock 
experience will help perfect his skills. 


actor is 


7. Our emphasis is on ensemble acting 
rather than a star system; but the en- 
semble has produced great stars such as 
Olivier 

8. TV could offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for experience as it demands one’s 
full knowledge of the stage. 

9. The arena stage, handled with care, 
contributes much to theatre art. There 
can be no cardboard actors, no “best” 


Sanford Meisner, founding member of 
the Group Theatre, directs the Acting 
Department of the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. 


9. Arena theatre will contribute more to 


art than conventional staging if it 
inspires plays written for this form. 

10. In any season there is always the 
predominance of purely commercialized 
entertainment plus very few  distin- 
guished plays. 
11. The only 


under 


solution is subsidizing, 


government cultural auspices, 


genuine theatres throughout the country. 


Erwin Piscator, German stage director 
and producer, originator of the Mod- 
ern Epic Theatre, has the Piscator 
Dramatic Academy in the Capitol 
Theatre Building. 


profile. The actor must show himself in 
the whole. 


10. Our students look forward to Broad- 
way, not only because it provides for 
their material needs, but because they 
do not find in the avant-garde or experi- 
mental theatre the proper fulfillment. 
11. The subsidized theatre is the ideal 
theatre. It permits experimentation as 
well as tradition and offers a greater 
opportunity for a livelihood. 


ALEXANDER SENDER 


MURRAY KORMAN 





Seven interviews in search of good acting 


Lee Strasberg 

1. The actor functions as a real life 
instrument not as an imitator of life. 
Some of the basic processes used in 
training have been explored by Stanis- 
lavski and others of his school 


2. Good acting exists when an actor 
thinks and reacts as much to imaginary 
situations as to those in real life 

3. Two or three years of training is 
essential 

4. Great classic acting depends upon the 
same elements necessary for any kind of 
acting. However, if the actor approaches 
the classic drama without first having 
the ability to create real live characters, 
he is liable to wind up as an oratorical 
automaton 

5. Techniques remain the same regard- 
less of trends; styles change constantly 
6. If the methods are good, there is 
value in an actor's constant work on 
stage. 

7. Ensemble acting is emphasized. This 
is true of all modern acting 


8. TV is helpful. The 


authority 


actor gains 
9. Today we have a diversity of theatre 
styles for different types of plays. Em- 
phasis on 


arena theatre or any one 


Vera Soloviova 

1. My method grew out of 21 years of 
working under Stanislavski in the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre and the First Studio 
My training is highly individualized, 
stressing relaxation, group work in con- 
centration, 


observation and _  improvi- 


sation 

2. The actor creative 
imagination, vitality and radiance. Good 
acting combines sensitivity, vitality, and 
technique. 


must possess a 


3. Three years of training are necessary 
4. Acting experience in classic drama 
enables students to 
modern role. 


undertake any 


5. Our techniques are elastic enough to 
encompass any new forms in acting that 
must result from new forms in literature 
6. Summer stock is a lot of fun but gives 
very little experience to student actors 


7. Only by accenting group playing can 
drama be faithfully presented. As my 
husband, Andrius Jilinsky said, “There 
are no small parts, only small actors.’ 
8. TV under expert direction offers an 
opportunity for the Stanislavski tech- 
nique in its demand for natural, sincere 
acting. 


9. Arena theatre can be fascinating but 


Lee Strasberg, co-founder of the Group 
Theatre and well-known director, heads 
Actors Studio on Broadway. 


particular style may be detrimental to 
the growth of the theatre. 

10. What Broadway suffers from today 
theatrically is a great 
greatest reservoir of theatrical talent 


11. The artistic problems will be the 


waste of the 


same, but it is advisable to have the 


security that a subsidized theatre offers 


Vera Soloviova, formerly one of the 
leading actresses of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, runs a school on 47th St. 


cannot take the 
staging. 


place of conventional 


10. Broadway the last few years has had 
better plays and better direction than 
previously. often the 
beautiful sets and 


However, too 
accent is on the 
costumes. 


11. Subsidized theatre is very necessary 
if the theatre is to survive. 


It is evident that the methods of all those interviewed are based on Stanis- 


lavski’s theories, and the only variations among 


differences in the 


the schools result from the 


ities of the teachers themselves. In their general 


opinion, individuality and imagination are the prime elements of good acting. 
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Playwright Net a Camera 
(Continued from page 37) 


retain the public’s sympathy. This is no 
more than the low-level realism of ad- 
herence to the accepted commonplaces 
of our society, “the facts of life.” 


A camera is inherently passive, and 
moral or spiritual passiveness has yet to 
produce a dramatic masterpiece. It is 
a deficiency of attitude or, at best, a 
faint attitude which gives us the “cam- 
era’ type of playwriting. In weaker 
plays than Point of No Return or van 
Druten’s I Am A Camera, no attitude 
pulsates at all, or what passes for an 
attitude — such as the demonstration in 
the dramatization of Colette’s Gigi that 
innocence and candor will be rewarded 
with true love and a marriage certificate 

-is essentially a cliché. It need not be, 
of course, when a Colette herself views 
such a conclusion in her novel from the 
corner of an ironic eye, urbanely imply- 
ing that there is seduction in innocence 
too. 


In most plays, in fact, we are not 
given an attitude toward life at all, but 
a theatrical pose that passes for reality 
only by grace of whatever dimensions 
of character one or more actors manage 
to convey, as Audrey Hepburn does, for 
example, in the aforementioned Gigi. 
The performers often express a marked 
personality, whereas the playwrights do 
not. The performers, moreover, can re- 
veal it (if they have it) by their very 
stage presence, while the playwright can 
present his claim to a distinctive person- 
ality only through the stamp of an atti- 
tude permeating and dominating his 
composition. 


A camera has no personality. When 
second-rate realists use it, we get no 
photographs worth noting. When second- 
rate fantasy-mongers use it, we get arty 
shots that fail to engage our attention 
regardless of the angles and the montage 
they allow themselves. (A recent ex- 
ample is John Patrick’s ghost-fantasy 
Lo and Behold, which became increas- 
ingly empty after a promising begin- 
ning.) Those who focus the camera 
often have no more true personality to 
express or effectuate than the instrument 
itself, 


Reality, at least the only reality 
known to us mortals, is something organ- 
ized and made meaningful by ourselves. 
This cannot be the case in the theatre 
unless two conditions are present: 


1. A personality capable of deminat- 
ing the raw material of art, and 

2. An approach to playwriting as a cre- 
ative act rather than as play-carpentry. 


At present, the genuine personalities 
are too few and the play-carpenters, un- 
fortunately, too numerous. 
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Vaughn Monroe... more than America’s 


a5 


number one bandleader singer 

1 personality who makes a song a hit 
Vaughn Monroe and his orchestra 
personal appearances than any 

in the country .. . and the SRO sign 


is out everywhere they go. 


The Camel Caravan starring Vaughn Monroe 


every Saturday at 10:00 pm* on NBC 


NBC Ratio Network 
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Introducing AN EXCITING NEW 
WAY— PARTICULARLY FOR FAMILIES 
WITH CHILDREN—TO OBTAIN A WELL- 
ROUNDED EDUCATION IN THE ENTIRE 

HISTORY OF ART 


ALL MINIATURES ARE 
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Reproduced in miniature by THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


SseT is an example of one of the most excitir 


in art education—both for adults and yo 


e—ever undertaken. For more than two years, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York has been making fine Miniat 


in full colo its most famous works of art 


in order to er 
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The Museun 


month, i fhe me wee Size 
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hown above. Eventually they will inc 
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the most interestir 


g and most representative work of every period, 


€ \ , every great painter. With each set of 24 Miniatures an 
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rovided i 


which the prints can be affixed in given spaces; 
inder each one you find fascinating information about what ts 
seach Album, with its Miniatures, is like a guided visit 


the instruction of an ¢ xpert. 


yect is like a comprehensive university course, 
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